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NEGRO HISTORY WEEK IN 
THE HOUSTON AREA 


By J. REUBEN SHEELER 


Governor Shivers expressed it as “a pleasure” to issue a 
proclaimation on Negro History Week in Texas. It was consid- 
ered in the proclamation “appropriate to recognize contributions 
of all elements of our population in the development of the State 
of Texas and the nation.”” Several Governors have issued pro- 
clamations in recognition of the contributions of a previously 
neglected group in the making of America. A great democracy 
grown in strength and power through a thoughtful cognizance 
of all of its people, not by submerging or wiping out a minority. 

In the Houston area there were numerous schools and 
churches which sponsored some type of program in the observ- 
ance of Negro History Week. At Texas Southern University 
there was quite an extensive program developed under the 
general chairmanship of Mr. Lawrence H. Cook of the depart- 
ment of history. That series of programs was opened with a 
radio presentation on Sunday afternoon February 6, over KCOR. 
With Dr. Henry A. Bullock as chairman, a panel composed of 
Miss Ann Campbell of Prairie View, Miss Lily K. Daly of Texas 
Southern, Mr. Edwin Sheen of Prairie Vew and Dr. J. Reuben 
Sheeler of Texas Southern University discussed the “Influence 
of Negro writing in American Civilizaton.”” At the Sunday 
evening vesper hour a program of readings was presented by 
Mr. Peter Thornton and Miss Ruth Stewart rendered two spirit- 
uals. In the Monday morning assembly “The Evolution of the 
Negro in American Culture” was traced by Messrs. W. L. Brown, 
Lawrence H. Cook, E. G. Jackson, and Hunter O. Brooks of the 
department of history. At an afternoon seminar Mr. Oliver W. 
Tyler discussed “‘Negro firsts in America.” 

The Tuesday morning assembly arranged under the direct- 
ion of Dr. J. Reuben Sheeler presented Mr. Arthur Gaitskell, for- 
mer managing director of the Gezird Cotton Scheme in the Su- 
dan in Africa, and the Phillis Wheatley High School chorus 
directed by Mrs. M. O. Roberts. In the early evening a television 
presentation “Negro Voices in Song’ written and narrated by 
Dr. Sheeler, featured choreography by the dance group directed 
by Mrs. Marporie Stuart and music by Texas Southern Univer- 
sity choir, directed by Dr. Nicholas Gerren. 

On the Texas Southern University radio program over 
KCOH on Wednesday a program “Negro Voices in Poetry” was 
narrated by Dr. J. Reuben Sheeler with organ accompaniment 
by Mrs. Thelma O. Bell. This program was transcribed and 
heard over radio stations in Huntsville and Crockett, Texas. 

A “Parade of Stars” was presented in the University Au- 
ditorium by members of the college historical society in an effort 
to especially raise some funds for the work of the Association. 
Among the stars presenting their efforts and services for the 
benefit of the Association and continued work in writing the 
stories of Negro life were such persons as Jewel Brown, Conrad 
Johnson, Burt Kendricks, Carl Owen Trio, Joe Allen, and Mil- 
dred Jones. ‘These persons are to be especially commended for 
the spirit in which they contributed to the cause. 

On Thursday an assembly program presented the TSU 
orchestra. A quiz program awarded many prizes that were 
donated by Houston business firms and interested persons. 
Films were shown on African civilization on Thursday afternoon. 

Friday, February 11, brought the series of programs to a 
close with a symposium on “Negro Poets in American writing.” 

(Continued on Page 21) 
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BROWN SKIN AND BRIGHT LEAF 


The Story Of The Negro’s Role In The Tobacco Industry 


CHAPTER | 
BALANCING THE LEDGER 


There is a new awakening abroad 
in the land. Nearly sixteen million 
Americans have thrown off, with 
almost a single dramatic gesture, a 
traditional stigma of inferiority for 
a proud awareness of their collective 
greatness. In recent years, there has 
come about a general recognition 
that the Negro has contributed to the 
materia! assets of America as well as 
to the spiritual and cultural values 
of American life . . . that he is and 
has been a vital force in the making 
and shaping of American civilization. 

Everywhere the American Negro is 
coming into his own . . . coming into 
an awareness of his rightful share 
of the American dream . . . his be- 
cause of his historical share in build- 
ing the great American heritage. 

The tobacco industry, oldest and 
one of the richest in the nation, is 
no small part of that heritage and 
Negro Americans have played a large 
part in making the industry what it 
it today. 

We believe that it is high time 
that the Negro’s role in the American 
tobacco industry be made known 
_... for the sake of his own awaken- 
ing pride, and for the belated en- 
lightenment of the world at large. 
And it is time to balance the Negro’s 
long-overdue account in the centuries- 
old ledger of “giving credit where 
credit is due.” 

Four and one half centuries ago, 
a brown-skinned crewman sailing 
with Christopher Columbus to a dark, 
unnamed New World discovered the 


“Brown Skin and Bright Leaf”—Old 
Gold cigarette’s colorful and inspiring 
story of the American Negro’s histori- 
cal share in building the tobacco 
industry in this nation, marks the first 
time any manufacturer has ever cred- 
ited the Negro’s role in the industrial 
rogress of an American enterprise. 
Lorillard Company, the nation’s 
oldest tobacco manufacturers reveals 
this untold story in this publication 
beginning in this issue. 


sensuous delights of a leaf he called 
“tabaco.” And from the day that 
Roderigo de Jerez, Columbus’ swar- 
thy seaman, first used the tobacco 
leaf and introduced it to an intrigued 
Europe ... through the days in the 
middle 1500’s when Havanna’s City 
Council passed laws forbidding 
Negroes to continue the sale of 
to the iniquitous days 
when dark New Guineans, sucking 
massive pipes, traded their brothers 
into slavery for more of the leaf 
they craved . . . and the slaves, eager 
themselves for the pleasures of the 
soothing leaf, paid it further tribute 
by devoting their time to the im- 
provement of the crop .. . the color- 
ful leaf and men of color have been 
inextricably bound together, 


tobacco . 


From Maryland to Florida and 
westward to Missouri lie the vast 
hills and fertile fields where, genera- 


tions ago, the Negro’s enterprise and 
energy helped to found the tobacco 
industry . . . where today, his influ- 
ence is constantly felt. Brown hands 


cultivated and harvested the first suc- 
cessful broad-leaf crop grown by the 
early colonists at Jamestown in 
Virginia . . . the crop that was to 
become the hub of colonial life. And 
men of color today can be proud of 
the magnificent work done genera- 
tions ago by pioneering inventors 
like Stephen Slade, slave inventor of 
the bright-leaf curing process, and 
Elijah MeCoy, inventor of an essen- 
tial part of modern cigarette-making 
machinery. The story of Negroes 
who became specialists in grading, 
curing, and processing tobacco and 
were among the first workers in 
America’s first tobacco manufactur- 
ing plant—the P. Lorillard plant 
built near New York City in 1760-— 
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is well worth recounting. So are the 
fabulous stories of enterprising 
slaves—like Lunsford Lane, who 
bought his own freedom by blending 


and manufacturing a superior smok- . 


ing tobacco , . , so are the stories of 
the unsung masses of tillers and 
toilers who patiently refined and de- 
veloped the quality and yield of the 
golden crop. 

Toduy, the average American might 
do well to reflect on the Negro’s 
contribution to the $97.54 worth of 
cigarette smoke he exhales in a typi- 
cal year. It would not be inaccurate 
to assume that a Negro has had a 
share in every stage of the intricate 
process required to provide him with 
his satisfying Old Gold or Kent. 
Who is that unnamed Negro? Maybe 
he’s a farmer, seeding a dozen solid 
acres with a crop of tobacco 
gambling all he has on the golden 
promise of the bright leaf. Maybe 
he’s a lab technician at Prairie View 
Agricultural College in Texas, work- 
ing on a new chemical to destroy the 
“suckers” that will threaten next 
year’s crop. Maybe he’s a worker at 
the P. Lorillard plant in Jersey City, 
grading the leaves . . . or screening 
the dainty cylinders as they come 
from the making machine, 

He may be a member of tobacco’s 
management team, supervising a 
dozen different operations in a vital 
phase of cigarette production, Or 
maybe he’s a salesman for Old Golds 
and Kents, armed with sales material 
and a winning smile, calling on 
tobacco dealers in the nation’s third 
largest metropolitan area, 

He's all of these and more .. . he’s 
also the guy who buys a pack of Old 
Golds when he leaves his house in 
the morning . . . and launches him- 
self into another working day with 
a relaxing smoke before he climbs 
on the bus. 

“Brown Skin and Bright Leaf”—a 
colorful title for a colorful inspiring 
story ... the story of the way the 
Negro and his one-time master, 
tobacco, have traveled through the 
centuries together , . . to reach a time 
when master has become partner. A 
story well worth telling ... and it is 
fitting that it should be told by 
America’s oldest tobacco manufac- 
turer—P. Lorillard Company, the 


industry pioneer. 
* 
Eprror’s Note: Chapter Il - “The 
Bold Beginnings which reveal, The 
Negro’s association with tobacco dur- 
ing the Middle Ages; the slave years; 
the outstanding contributions of sev- 
eral little-known slaves; the employ- 
ment of Negroes at the first P. 
Lorillard factory, in 1760; the years 
after Abolition; highlights of the tra- 
ditional relationship of “brown skin 
and bright leaf.” 
CHAPTER II 
THE BOLD BEGINNINGS 

With bold strokes, a brown hand 
wrote the first pages of tobacco’s 
history in America, 

Bold because it required initiative 
and daring for the Negro—-while 
still a slave—to take the steps of ex- 
perimentation and discovery that 
advanced the entire tobacco industry 
toward progress. While still a slave, 
the Negro dared to show his white 
overseers the best methods of pro- 
ducing, cultivating and exploiting his 
most profitable crop. While stil! 
less than a citizen, the Negro in the 
tobacco field had all of the character- 
istics of the free. man—ambition, 
curiosity, initiative, love of his work 
and pride in his accomplishment. 

The first money crop of the early 
Virginia colony was tobacco—plant- 
ed, harvested and cured by Negro 
slaves who had been especially im- 
ported from the Caribbaan Islands. 
These Negroes, among the first to set 
foot on American soil, had previous- 
ly worked on Caribbean tobacco 
plantations. Once transplanted to 
the foreign soil of Virginia, they 
steadfastly applied their knowledge 
of the “tabaco” plant to the improve- 
ment of the colonial crop. The white 
masters and the white bond servants 
who toiled beside the Negroes in the 
fields alike respected the Negro 
slaves’ superior knowledge of the 
mysterious ways of the tobacco plant, 
which grew strong and tall in good 
weather, but suffered drastically from 
storms and droughts. Progress re- 
sulted, and it is recorded that Vir- 
ginia rapidly became a_ tobacco 
colony, with citizens abandoning 
their normal trades to take a hand 
in the raising of the crop that was 
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“as good as gold” —so good, in fact, 
that it was preferred to gold and sil- 
ver as legal tender. By 1640, ex- 
ports had increased from 20,000 to 
1,300,000 pounds of tobacco, and 
the Assembly was considering legis- 
lation to force farmers to return to 
the cultivation of food crops. 

In the islands, therefore, Negroes 
had grown tobacco for as long as 
anyone could remember . . . Perhaps 
that is why, back in England, they 
had always been associated with the 
leaf and its pleasures. The wooden 
Indian that still symbolizes tobacco 
to us originated in England as a 1615 
tobacco seller's figure . . . a resplen- 
dent African tribesman, drinking his 
Petoune, carrying a huge cigar under 
his arm, and wearing kilts made of 
tobacco leaves. 

And, during the days of James I, 
it was customary for English tobacco 
venders to advertise their wares hy 
hiring Negro youths to smoke pub- 
licly—and to direct curious passersby 
to their employer's shop. 

Not exactly a matter of pride is 
the picture of the unscrupulous 
Negro New Guinea slave traders of 
that time. Habitual smokers of mas- 
sive six-foot pipes with stone and 
leather bowls holding several hand- 
fuls of tobacco, these Negroes accep- 
ted 75-pound lots of tobacco in re- 
turn for the sale of other Negroes 
into slavery. 

But a large part of the develop- 
ment of the 100% American tobacco 
which accounts for the superior qual- 
ity of American cigarettes like Old 
Gold and Kent must be credited to 
hard-working Negro slaves who 
toiled patiently with the early crops, 
striving always for a hardier plant, 
a richer yield, a finer, more fragrant 
leaf. 

If Negroes helped to raise the cur- 
tain on the drama of economic life 
in the New World, they were to play 
an even more important part in the 
exploitation of its resources, once 
here; and, though condemned to a 
lifetime status of slavery, they be- 
came an integral part of American 
economic life. In the century that 
followed the colored man in America 
was to play an even more important 
part in the growing industry that was 
providing this nation with its basis 
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of financial independence. For, in 
1760, when George Washington was 
a young man and this nation still a 
band of colonies, the first tobacco 
factory in the United States was 
established by Pierre Lorillard, a 
French Hugenot. 

Here, in a small frame building in 
New York, Pierre Lorillard manv- 
factured snuff—later in 1792, he 
built a mill on the Bronx River 
where smoking tobacco was manu- 
factured for the first time in the 
United States, with Negroes em- 
ployed in both skilled and unskilled 
operations. 

The publication of this story may 
bring additional pride to the des- 
cendants of Negroes like Stephen 
Slade, who discovered the flue-curing 
of bright tobacco. A_ slave in 
Caswell County, North Carolina, 
Slade in 1839, worked out the com- 


A res t African tribeeman dressed in kilts of tobacco to advertise the wares of an English Shop 
This is revealed in Old Gold cigarette’s “Brown Skin and 
Above is the earliest known ad- 


in 1615 was the first symbol of tobacco. 
Bright Leaf,” the story of the Negro’s role in the tobacco industry. 
vertisement—May 27, 1789-—of the oldest tobacco manufacturer in the U.S., P, Lorillard Company, 


makers of Old Gold. 


plicated process of flue-curing which 
involves the use of brick or stone 
“kilns” or fireplaces with flues lead- 
ing into tightly sealed barns that im- 
prison all the smoke used in the 
drying of tobacco. 

A slow fire burning for some 48 
hours turns the leaves to a bright 
lemon yellow; then a higher tem- 
perature for another 16 to 18 hours 
dries the leaves thoroughly; and a 
still hotter fire, burning nearly an- 
other day, “kills” the sap and mois- 
ture in the stems. Slade’s ingenious 
method is still the only one used in 
the curing of bright tobacco, 


Another Negro, Lunsford Lane, a 
bondsman of Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina, earned his freedom by process. 
ing and marketing a blend of smok 
ing tobacco which gained fame 
throughout the state. With the profits 
he earned from his “Lane Tobacco,” 


Lane bought his own freedom. 

About this time Negroes played 
an important part in another for- 
ward step in tobacco manufacturing. 
Previously tobacco had been sold 
loose—-leaf upon raw leaf jammed 
into bulky packages. Negroes soon 
became skilled specialists in the new 
“lump-making” procedure—fashion- 
ing the fragile leaves into compact 
packets and twists. Later this pro- 
cess was mechanized with the help 
of an invention by John P. Parker, a 
Negro, who received several patents 
in 1884 and 1885 for his “Screw for 
Tobacco Presses.” To produce these 
presses, forerunners of an essential 
part of today’s tobacco manufacture, 
Parker set up a machine shop in 
Ripley, Ohio. 

Still another Negro—-inventor 
Elijah McCoy of Virginia—made a 
name, from an improvement which 
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indirectly led.to the mass production 
In 1872, MeCoy in- 


which 


of cigarettes. 
troduced a lubricating cap 
permitted machines to be oiled with- 
out stopping. His process was ap- 
plied by another inventor who had 


been working on an _ automatic 
cigarette-making machine and, 


within three years, the machine was 
in use and mass production was on 


the way. This invention, together 
with the development of bright 


Virginia tobacco, was the foundation 
for the great diversity of cigarette 
brands like Old Gold and Kent, ete. 
that we have today. As a conse- 
quence, American cigarettes have be- 
come known and used the world over 
j to the tune of a multi-billion 
dollars in production each year, 

Most of the foregoing develop- 
ments, it must be remembered took 
place before the abolition of slavery. 
Yet on the great day of the procla- 
mation, the Negro’s role in the drama 
of America’s third largest field crop 
was just beginning. 

* 

Eprron’s Nove: Chapter “Fields 
of Gold u hich ret. eals, The Negro 
farmer in Tobaecoland; his contri- 
butions and his statistics 
on his growing income and standard 
of living; inspiring individual case 


progress; 


U.S. 


histories. 
CHAPTER III 
FIELDS OF GOLD 

Where once a hack-weary Negro 
father was traded into slavery for 
seventy-fives pounds of fragrant to- 
bacco, today his descendants trade 
tobacco for debt-free farms . . . for 
education for their children . . . for 
the modern appliances which make 
life easier... for the financial inde- 
pendence which leads to a respected 
position in the community, 

A large portion of today’s inillion 
Negro farmers look to tobacco for 
their livelihood. In. the tobaccoland 
regions of Maryland, Virginia, and 
North and South Carolina, tobacco is 
the principal source of cash income 
for Negro farmers. In many farm 
areas like the county surrounding 
Rockingham, North Carolina, 92% 
of the cash income of Negro farmers 
is derived from tobacco. 

Tobacco growing is an arduous 
yet particularly rewarding—chore. 
The cultivation of “Nicotiana Taba- 
cum” is a constant battle with Nature. 
Long, damp periods as well as un- 
seasonably dry weather spells ruin 
to the grower who can sell only top- 
grade fastidious com- 
panies like world-famous P. Lorillard 


tobacco to 
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Company. And no other agricultural 
crop requires so much hard, back- 
bending labor and tedious hand cul- 
tivation. Early in April the shallow 
seedbeds are planted and covered 
with protection 
against a possible late frost. During 
May, the tiny plants must be set out 
by hand in wide rows three and a 
half feet apart. By midsummer, 
after weeka of dawn-to-dusk labor at 
spraying and hoeing and picking, the 
plants have grown to three or four 
feet in height and the farmer begins 
his “topping’”——ecutting the plants to 
prevent them from going to seed. 
Then the “suckers” —new 
sprouts which the farmer must pull 
or kill with special chemicals. This 
occurs in the hot days of midsummer, 
which are followed by anxious, 
watchful months when the crop may 
be threatened by storm, drought, in- 


cheese-cloth for 


comes 


sects or disease. 

After all this effort comes the har- 
vest, the laborious curing process 
and the suspense of whether the crop 
will bring good prices at the auction. 

But Negro farmers have gambled 
on the capricious rewards of tobacco 

and won. Skilled in the tradition 
of the fields cultivated by his fore- 
fathers, the Negro farmer is respon- 
sible for the most inspiring success 


Negro workers in 1615 are shown in this earliest known illustration of tobacco manufacturing in the 
This portrayal is one of the many found in Old Gold cigarette’s story of the Negro’s role in the 
tobacco industry titled “Brown Skin and Bright Leaf.” 
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story ever to come out of the south 
the story of the sharecropper who 
has become a successful independent 
tobacco farmer. And, though the 
discriminatory laws of the eighteenth 
century in Virginia restricted each 
Negro farmer to six acres of tobacco, 
today independent Negro farmers 
harvest prosperous yields from un- 
limited acreage of bright leaf. 

An exciting example is the story 
of a  $30,000-a-year Clarksville, 


Elijah J. McCoy, the Negro inventor who helped bring about mass cigarette production, is lauded in 


“Brown Skin and Bright Leaf” 


oiled without stopping. 


Tenn. farming family. This Negro 
farmer and his wife climbed from 
sharecropping in 1938 to the owner- 
ship of a 53l-acre farm valued at 
$70,000. In a recent year the fami- 
ly produced 18,000 pounds of burley 
tobacco on their 13-acre tobacco allot- 
ment, which brought them a market 
price of $7,000. Scientific methods 

“feeding” the soil with chemicals 
and fertilizer—are the key to this 
farmer's success. And they have 


—Old Gold cigarette’s story of the Negro’s role in the tobacco industry. 
McCoy's invention of an ingenious lubricating cap in 1872 allowed ciragette making machines to he 


achieved their main ambition—500 
fruitful acres, so that each of their 
five children may someday have a 
100-acre legacy. 

Another successful Negro farmer 
in Jones County, N. C., has developed 
several new methods to increase the 
quality of his tobacco to a $1000 
yield per acre. Careful cultivation 
and modern methods of pest control 
have improved his crop to a point at 
which neighboring white farmers 
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now ask him for instruction in “how 
to grow tobacco.” 

There is a light shift of 
people, particularly veterans of the 


young 


last two wars, from the farm to the 
city. But 
sepia sons and daughters are remain- 
ing with the “bright leaf” that nur- 
One veteran 


most of Tobaccoland’s 


tured their forebearers. 
“down on the 
Virginia 


who preferred to stay 
farm” is a Clarksville, 
tobacco farmer, 

A partially disabled veteran of 
World War II, he has brought the 
scientific knowledge he gained in his 
studies of agriculture under the GI 
Bill to bear on his 14 
tobacco .. . which have provided him 
with the funds to build a 
home and open a feed-grinding mill. 


acres of 


modern 


With autumn comes the harvesting 
of the ripened tobacco crop. The 
harvest is a neighborhood affair, and 
in Maryland’s lush tobacco region at 
harvest time, a Negro farmer's wife 
can be seen helping her husband 
“prime” and tie the leaves together. 
attractive 

face re- 


This particular lady, an 
brown-skinned woman, her 
flecting the healthy joys of watching 
the crop develop, is representative 
of the many Negro women through- 
out Tobaccoland who stand firmly 
behind their enterprising farmer hus- 
bands. She, too. knows the sweat 
and toil, the risks and dangers atten- 
dant upon the growing of tobacco. 

Bright tobacco is picked leaf by 
The farmers call 


a tedious task 


leaf as it 
this “priming” 
five or six primings are usually re- 


quired to pick all of the leaves at the 


ripens. 
since 


proper stage of ripeness for curing. 
After priming the leaves are tied to 
gether in called 
strung on poles, and racked up tier 
either the 


bundles “hands,” 
on tier in a curing barn 
ventilated, air-curing type of barn 
or the tightly sealed, fired flue-curing 
barn. When, after the tobacco has 
been carefully cured to a bright gol- 
den color, it must be graded accord- 
ing to color, texture and aroma, all 
the farmer's skill and knowledge are 
brought into play. 

- Next comes the thrilling, suspense- 
a scene of pride 


their 


ful tobacco auction 
for Negro 
product is judged only for the quali 
ties that make fine tobacco 


farmers because 


not ac- 


cording to the race of its growers. 
Tobacco with a rich, golden color, a 
firm texture, and a pleasant aroma 
brings the highest prices—-because 
it can enter into the superb blend of 
a fine cigarette like Old Gold or 
Kent. As the auctioneer with his 
rapid chant of “Sixty-eight, eight, 
eight, sixty-nine” moves down the 
long rows of tobacco-filled baskets in 
the auction rooms, the Negro farmer 
will learn the ultimate result of his 
efforts, 

But whether the crop has brought 
good or bad prices, he will return to 
his farm and work twice as hard to 
improve it next year—because tobac- 
co growing is the best route he knows 
to security and good living. 

* * 


Epitor’s Nove: Chapter lV, “Educa- 
tion For Tomorrow” which reveals 
The Negro colleges where research 
in tobacco cultivation is a major 
program; the Negro extension agents 
of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture and their role; a day in the life 
of a typical agent; the youthful 
members of The New Farmers of 
America. 


CHAPTER IV 

KDUCATION FOR TOMORROW 

|} there is one sure ground for the 
optimistic tone of this report on the 
juture of the Negro tobacco farmer, 
it is the magnificent work that is 
being done in agricultural education 
by the Negro agricultural colleges 
and the various branches of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture Extension 
Service. 

What's a Negro tobacco farmer 
to do when his beds of precious 
seedlings are attacked by weeds or 
insects. . .when his new tractor fails 
to perform as promised. . .when 
sudden storms threaten his lush mid- 
summer Chances are he'll 
call on his local county agent for 
the U.S. D. A. Extension Service. 
In his isolated rural area, how's he 
going to learn the latest methods of 
waging chemical warfare against 
plant and insect pests. . .draining 
reavily flooded soil. . .building new 
curing storage? 
Chances are his local county agent 
has already arranged a demonstration 
. or will do so 


crop? 


barns for 


of these techniques . . 
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on short notice. 

To the Negro (or white) tobacco 
farmer, the county agricultural agent 
is many things: friend, helper, 
teacher, and adviser on everything 
from tobacco cultivation and market- 
ing to home improvements and 
domestic relations. His influence, 
perhaps more than any other, is 
responsible for the independent 
Negro tobacco strides of 
progress in the past thirty years. 
Trained in every phase of tobacco 
growing, with an approach at once 
scientific and friendly, he is able to 
teach and assist the farmer from the 
first seeding of the crop to its 
marketing and the management of 
his finances. 

Of the more than 5,000 county 
agricultural agents employed by the 
UL. S. Department of Agriculture in 
the South, nearly four hundred are 
Negroes. Federal, state and county 
appropriations, in that order, share 
the support of the agricultural ex- 
tension work. 

Planning and supervision of the 
Extension Service's growing national 
program rests with experienced men 
of the U. S. D. A.’s Washington 
office. A former county agent, a 
Negro is a national leader of the 
South's extension program and 
directs the policies to be carried out 
by many agents in tobacco-producing 
regions. 

For an accurate measure of the 
value of the Negro county agent's 
work, you might ask a typical Negro 
farmer of Lexington, Ky. The 
farmer happily credits the soil 
improvements suggested to him by 
his Negro county agent with improv- 
ing the yield of his tobacco acreage 
100%. “I got started on the right 
track” he says, “when my county 
agent encouraged me to send samples 
of my soil to the State laboratory for 
testing. When the report came back, 
I knew for the first time what my 
land really needed.” Today, by 
seeding winter crops, turning them 
under in the spring, and applying 
the proper quantity of the right com- 
position of fertilizer, this farmer 
harvests 1,800 pounds of burley 
tobacco per acre from the same land 
that vielded a 1.000 
pounds, 


farmer's 


once scant 
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another 


Then 


prosperous 


you might visit 


Negro farmer — of 
Bryantown, Md., who would tell you 
that his county agent encouraged 
him to install flourescent lights ap- 
proximating “daylight” illumination 
to aid him in the accurate stripping 
and grading of tobacco. You might 
make a short tour of Nash County, 
N. C., where Negro tobacco farmers, 
under the supervision of their county 
agent, voluntarily donate their land 
to soil conservation demonstrations 
so that they may learn from each 
Or you might visit Charlotte 
County, where forty 
veteran bright tobacco farmers are 
going back to school to learn the 
newest methods of controlling suck- 
ers with mineral oil and destroying 
insects with DDT. 

Everywhere you would see young 
and old Negro tobacco farmers tak- 


other. 
some 


ing to modern ideas and equipment 
like ducks to water, becoming more 
and _profit- 
and hence more prosperous. 


conservative-minded 
minded 
And everywhere the figure of the 
Negro county agent looms as the 
behind this great 


major influence 


change. 

Consider five typical months in the 
active life of a busy Negro county 
agent for Wayne County, Va. Here 
in the heart of the flue-cured tobacco 
regions, where some 18,000 acres of 
tobacco are grown on 75% of the 
county's farms, the agent made near- 
ly 6,000 contacts with farm families 
in the months from December to 
May. He made 79 visits to farms, 
conducted seventeen and 
demonstrations, and taught at two 
schools. One of these “schools” 
was attended jointly by more than 
four hundred white and Negro farm- 
ers, who came together to learn new 
methods of nematode (destructive 
worm) control. In this same period 
this specialist also instructed groups 
and individual farmers on the follow- 


meetings 


ing subjects: tobacco variety, 
tobacco construction, soil 
sampling, fertilization, plant bed 


preparation, soil fumigation, plant 
spacing and its effect on crop quality, 
and various types of pest control. 
While only 154 of the 1.465 Negro 
farmers served by this agent own 
their own farms, it is safe to say that 


his emphasis on profitable farming 
methods will encourage —and enable 
a few more tenant farmers to be- 
come independent every year. 
When the comes for the 
cured crop to be taken to market, 


time 


the Negro tobacco specialist also 
help to the 
Outstanding in this field is 


provides invaluable 


farmer. 
one specialist, who is employed by 
the Agricultural Marketing Service 
of the U.S. D. A. to instruct tobacco 
farmers in the latest market news and 
prices and in the prepartion of 


tobacco for market. With head- 
quarters at A, & T. College in 
Greeensboro, N. C.. his work of 


teaching the Negro farmer to be a 
better businessman covers the exten- 
svie flue-cured tobaceo regions of 
Virginia, North South 
Carolina, Georgia and Florida. 


Carolina, 


The agricultural marketing 
specialist's connection with A. & T. 
College and the scope of his work, 
which with 
agriculture extension agents and col- 


includes cooperation 


lege teachers of vocational agricul- 
ture for the instruction of 4-H Club 


Negroes engaged in tobacco manufacturing are traced to 1760 when P. Lorillard Company, makers of 


Old Gold cigarettes, established the first tobacco factory in the U.S. 


Here at Lorillard’s Bronx River 


Mill, N.Y.C., above, smoking tobacco was manufactured for the first time in the U.S. These are among 
the many facts revealed in Old Gold cigarette’s “Brown Skin and Bright Leaf” — the story of the 
Negro’s role in the tobacco industry. 
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members, high school and college stu- 
dents, and veteran farmer trainees, 
shows the close linkage of the many 
branches of agricultural education in 
the South. 
colleges, like Greensboro’s A. & T. 
C.’s A. & M. 
College, provide the knowledge, the 


The State agricultural 
and Orangeburg, S. 


research, the specialized teachers, 
and the most promising crop of 
students, The extension agents and 
marketing specialists of the U. S. 
D. A. provide cooperation toward a 
common end: better farming, better 
tobacco, and enlightened, prosperous 
farmers. 

And the youth organizations, like 


the Extension Service’s 4-H Clubs 
and the U. S. Health and Welfare 
Administration's New 
America, provide the hope of the 
future ambitious youngsters 
who aspire to successful farming 
careers, Some 50,000 Negro boys 
are enrolled in the NFA and some 
337,000 Negro children are members 
of 4-H Clubs in the seventeen South- 
‘Mhile the NFA is more 
specifically directed to Negro youth 
studying vocational agriculture, both 
teach and 
agricultural and 
business methods and good citizen- 
ship both 
training programs, 
achievements 
youngsters, encouraged, trained and 


Farmers of 


alert, 


ern states. 


organizations children 


teenagers sound 


excellent 
The 


these 


and have 
tobacco 


amazing 


rewarded by these organizations, are 
the strongest promise of a shining 
future for the Negro farmer in 
Tobaceoland. . .and for the entire 
tobacco industry. 

Eprror’s Note: Chapter V-—“Crea- 
Craftsmen” which reveals, 
Skilled Negro labor and its role, past 
and present, in the growth of the 
American tobacco industry; he 
skills at which Negroes have dis- 
tinguished 


live 


thumb-nail 
biographies of valued workers at P. 
Lorillard plants. 


themselves: 


The November issue of the Butte- 
TIN will include the four remaining 
chapters of “Brown Skin and Bright 
Leaf.” 


EARTHA KITT 
By James R. Howaro, 
Six years ago, a frightened little 
dancer played a theatre engagement 
in New York as one of the famed 


Today 


Eartha Kitt has starred in the broad- 


Katherine Dunham troupe. 
way hit “Mrs. Patterson.” She was 
also the star of a current movie hit 
“New Faces.” 


from TV, movies, nighteries and the 


She has enough offers 


stage to keep her busy for a decade. 

She’s no beauty, resembling a dus- 
ky Spike Jones. But she has a fase- 
inatingly alive face which can range 
from a savage look to one of tender- 
ness. She prowls round the stage 
with a feline grace. Her songs are 
as intimate as a wire-tapped boudoir. 

For much of her success she can 
thank the Los Angeles City Council. 
Certain councilmen objected to her 
material at a banquet for the King 
and Queen of Greece last November. 
The Mayor also chimed in that the 
songs seemed racy for royal ears. 
The King on the other hand, said 
he and his wife were delighted. 

This is probably the first time in 
history that city fathers have estab- 
lished a star. The furor came just 
in time to plug her disc, “Santa 
Baby” a catchy combination of sex 
and Santa Claus. 

She views her record success with 
“T have never had 
any yen to be a juke-box favorite,” 
she commented. “I don’t want to 
make record after record, striving to 
get a hit. I'd rather have a few 
records and spread them out over 
20 years or so. I think my career 
will last longer, if you don’t push 
too hard.” 


mixed emotions. 
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Singing Voices 
HARRIET TUBMAN 
By Nancy Levi 
“Harriet! 
“That you honey? 
Come! 


Lead us hopefuls from bondage.” 


“Stop! 
That massa 
Walk! 
With me by night.” 

II 
Yes! An ingenius spiritualist 
Sang by night 
To lead earnest souls 
In their flight. 


work for no pay 


“When the chariot comes 
I'm going to leave you,” 
And she left. 
“I'll meet you in the morning.” 
She returned. 
“When the good ship Zion comes be 
ready to jump abroad,” 
And took them, too. 
IV 
The moon fell over the mountain 
And the stars refused to appear, 
Undaunted they trod on. 
On foot by night: 
Over strange roads 
Through valleys 
Starked down by-ways 
Hunted over mountains 
In marshes 
Dogs yelping at their heels 
Whips lashing out like snakes 
To recoil unsatisfied. 


They're safe! 
V 
“Harriet! 
“Oh, it’s you honey. 
“Here—on my right side 
For freeing 300 of my beings.” 


HAVE YOU FINISHED 
READING YOUR JOURNAL? 
We will pay you TWO DOLLARS 
each for the following issues of 
the JOURNAL oF NeGrRo HIsTorY: 
October, 1918 
April and July, 1920 
January, April and July, 1921 
January, 1926 
Write your return address 
plainly and mail to: 

The Association for the Study 
of Negro Life and History 
1538 Ninth Street, Northwest 
Washington |, D. C. 


You will receive prompt payment 
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UNCLE TOMS CABIN AND BIBLICAL IDEAS 
OF FREEDOM AND SLAVERY 


By Dora R, Geso, Shaw Junior High School 


To one who has always considered 
the Bible a source of ethical princi- 
ples and spiritual inspiration, it was 
somewhat of a shock to find that 
— 
slave owners, slave traders, and even 
clergymen found in the Bible pass- 
ages which they quoted or misquoted 
to justify the institution of slavery. 
That one human being might hold 


another in bondage for economic 


purposes is understandable; that he 


would declare such an act right in 
the name of God is hardly believable. 
Yet it was just such callousness on 
the part of slave holders, and the 
non-slave holders’ complaisant ac- 
ceptance of the profits from this blot 
on our democracy that forced 
Harriet Beecher Stowe to cry out for 
justice in in her novel, UNcLe Tom’s 
CABIN. 

Skillfully and unobstrusively Miss 
Stowe debased 
trader mouthing scripture to salve 
his guilty conscience, while beside 
him the lowly slave finds consolation 
and hope of freedom in the little 
grasp of understanding he has of the 
At one point in 
the novel some -women who are dis- 
admit that 
too, have feelings and affections. and 
that it is an 
families. A grave looking gentleman 
who has been listening to the dis- 
remarks: “It’s undoubtedly 
the intention of Providence that the 
African 
kept in a low condition. 


depicts the slave 


white man’s gospel. 


cussing slavery slaves. 


outrage to separate 


cussion 


race should be servants 
‘Cursed by 
Canaan: a servant of servants shall 
he be.”! The Scripture says.” These 
are refreshine words to the trader 
who replies. “I couldn’t have said as 
much: T han’t no larning. J took up 
the trade just to make a living: if 
‘taint right. T calculated to "pent On’t 
in time ye know.” 

Thus thousands of vears later. 
and a continent apart. the rebuke of 
a drunken father to his son becomes 
the core of rationalized accentance 
of the cancerous evil which almost 


Washington, D, C. 


destroyed a new nation. 
That and 


spiritually degrading to the master 


slavery is morally 


as well as the slave is the dominant 
idea in Tom’s Cain. This 
is shown effectively in the character 
of Simon legree, who though sunk 
to the level of bestiality, can still 
quote Scripture. When Tom refuses 
to obey his command to flog a slave 
girl, Legree yells, “Here you rascal, 
you make believe to be so pious 
of yer 
mas- 


didn’t you never hear out 
Bible, ‘Servants, obey your 
ters’  An’t yer mine, body and 
No less a Christian anomoly 
is the mistress, a genteel wife and 
mother, teaching her slaves the duties 
of family life and the dignity of the 
human soul. 


soul 


It is just such shreds of Christian- 
ity as these, however, that add hope 
which kindles the smoldering desire 
for freedom in the heart of the slave. 
He sees in the enslavement of the 
Hebrews a striking parallel to his 
own condition, and Scriptural texts 
become more meaningful as he finds 
in them a hope for deliverance. His 
filled with 
visions of “Jordan’s banks,” 
“Canaan's fields,” and the “New 
Jerusalem.” When he is in the serv- 
ice of a kind master who trusts and 
depends on him, Tom compares his 
bondage with that of Joseph in 
Egypt. In fortunate cireum- 
stances, overcome by misery and in- 
justice, his mind is puzzled and he 
finds it had to hold on to the belief 
that “God is, and is the Rewarder of 
them that diligently seek him.”’ He 
finds his answer in the Old Testa- 
ment, when in troubled skep, he 
hears the Prophet Isaiah speaking in 
the soft voice of Eva: 

“When thou passeth through the 
waters I will be with thee, and the 
rivers shall not overflow thee; when 
thou walkest through the fire thou 
shalt not be burned, nether shall the 
flame kindle upon thee; for 1 am the 


imaginative mind is 


less 


Lord thy God, the Holy One of 


Israel, thy Savior.”* After this ex- 
perience, Tom's faith never again 
wavers. 

At the bitter end he is able to say 
with conviction, “Into Thy hands I 
commend my spirit, Thou hast re- 
demed me, O Lord God of truth,”® 

Not all of the chareters find ready 
answers to their soul searching. 
Fliza’s husband, George Harris, pre- 
fers death to suffering further 
ignominy at the hands of his master, 
His heart is filled with bitterness and 
he cannot pray. “Why does God 
let things be so,” he cries as he 
makes the break for freedom. Gassy, 
too, has endured experiences which 
have dulled her capacity for tears 
and prayers. She feels that God’s 
wrath is upon the enslaved, and he 
has turned away in anger. Does 
one not hear echoes of the Old Testa- 
characters wailing in their 
dark hours of tribulation? Casey's 
heart softens when she finds her 
children, and years later when 
George has gained his freedom by 
way of the Underground to Canada 
and hence to France, he obtains an 
education; then inspired by the 
steadfast faith of his gentle wife, he 
is able to think of Africa and declare 
with the Prophet: 

“Wheras thou has been forsaken 
and hated, so that no man went 
through thee; I will make thee an 
eternal excellence, a joy of many 
generations! "6 

One might say that without the 
Bible, Uncie ‘Tom’s Capin could not 
have been written. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, like the central character in 
her book, is so well versed in Script- 
ure that it has become part of her- 
self, and drops from her lips un- 
consciously. The author's use of 
Biblical material in devloping her 
thesis, however, is not casual, but 
conscious and purposeful. Using a 
concordance to check chapter and 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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LESTER A. WALTON = DISTINGUISHED 


Lester Walton had graciously re- 
ceived one of our students who was 
so favorably impressed with the 
Walton Story that decided to 
follow up this visit with the end in 
view of writing of his retirement. 

We were greeted cordially, seated 
ourselves and launched in. 


we 


The phone rang, interrupting Mr. 
Walton in the middle of a sentence. 
“That was Sid EKiges, vice-president 
of CBS; I work with the 
Coordinating Council,” he said, when 
he returned, 
progress in 
Coordinating 
rang again. 


him on 


Before making much 
telling the 
Council, phone 


ahout 
the 


that was Bayard 
“but again the phone 


“I am so sorry. 
Swope's office 
interrupted. 

“IT will call you back,” he said 
over the phone softly, and reentered 


the room where we were conducting 
the interview. 


What was to be our first question 
suddenly ludicrously ir- 
revelant for it had to do with his 
“retirement.” It was all too obvious 
that Mr, Walton had not retired. It 
was his current activities, as well as 
his past 


seemed 


which caused our 
student, who earlier interviewed him. 
to write on her termpaper: 

“Hon. Lester A. Walton is a man 
who Possesses the needed attributes 
that make one great. He has done 
so much, yet he does not boast of his 
accomplishments. He is warm, 
pleasant, and eager to help his fellow- 
men in their endeavors, gives and 
has given to his country and to his 
people. He is an individual who 
carries through on his ideas of hu- 
man dignity. 


ones, 


His conduct has heen 


exemplary of a democratic perron . . 


When we first read this evaluation, 
we felt at least some of it could be 
discounted or written off as youthful 
enthusiasm of a young white student, 
and the novelty of her first meeting 
with a distinguished Negro leader. 
But before the afternoon was ended, 
we, too, felt as our student had writ- 
ten: 


DIPLOMAT 


By Marcuertre CARTWRIGHT 


“| deemed it a wonderful experi- 
ence and great privilege to inter- 
view Mr. Walton .. . 1 was deeply 
impressed with him ... and some- 
how felt that | had known him for 
a long time. He transmits his wealth 
of information and knowledge in a 
friendly, informal manner. 
Only a person who has mingled with 
the highest elements of life could 
truly be so warm and unaffected . . .” 


very 


Our student so well expressed our 
own feelings that we have repeated 
her verbatim here. 

There were some things we al- 
ready about Lester Walton. 
at least after being refreshed by 
Who's Who in America. We was 
born in St. Louis, where he once 
worked on the Post Dispatch. He 
received degrees from Linceln and 
Wilberforce. During his early 
years, he was perhaps best known as 
a journalist, working for the old 
New York Age as managing editor 
from 1908 to 1920, and from 1932 
to 1935 as its editor. 
(Incidentally, he continues his inter- 
engaging in this 
activity when he finds time and, in 
the future, plans to do more.) 

In St. Louis, he had also done 
reportorial work on the (white) 
Star-Times and Glohe-Democret. In 
New York, he was a staff member of 
the old World (from 1922 to its 
demise in 1931) and he has also 
written for the N. Y. Herald-Tribune. 

It was during his career as a 
journalist that world affairs first 
captured his intersets. In 1919, a 
correspondent at the Versailles Peace 
Conference and long-time authority 
on Liberia, he was sent to Africa as 
an observer during the time when 
the forced labor controversy was 
raging. Relations of the U. 8. (and 
of Britain) with Liberia were severed 
over this issue, and pending in the 
League of Nations was a plan for 
Liberia which that country later re- 
jected. 

We asked if it were not true that 
he has politically been a life-long 


knew 


associate 


est in writing, 


Lester A, WALTON 


Democrat. We knew him to have 
been high in the ranks of the party, 
and for nearly a decade on their 
National Committee. “No, [ am not 
a life-long Democrat,” he replied. 
“Ferdinand Q. Morton, leader of 
the United Colored Democracy re- 
quested me to write some political 
literature for his organization during 
a mayorality campaign. Subsequent- 
ly, I became Publicity Director of the 
Colored Division of the Democratic 
National Committee, in 1924-28-32, 
and, returning to the United States 
in 1936, was head of the colored 
speakers bureau. I took a leading 
part in dividing the Negro vote local- 
ly and nationally.” 

However, in 1935, this party serv- 
ice, plus his extensive knowledge of 
Liberia, made him the logical choice 
as Enxoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plentipotentiary when diplomatic re- 
lations were finally renewed. “I 
was informed by Washington in June 
(1935) of my appointment. How- 
ever, the commission bears the 
signature of President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt dated July 2, 1935. The 
records state that I retired in March, 
1946.” 


Often referred to as the Dean of 
Diplomatic Corps, in accepting his 


| 
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resignation, the then Secretary of 
State, James F. Byrnes, wrote: “You 
have faithfully served the Depart- 
ment for more than ten years at that 
post, the longest incumbency in the 
history of our official relations with 
Liberia.” 

We pressed Mr. Walton for more 
detailed information concerning this 
exciting period of his life and 
learned that, during his tenure. num- 
erous treaties had been concluded 
with Liberia, relating to such widely 
varied matters as air bases, water 
communications, extradition, naviga- 
tion and port works. We noted that 
he had framed the authorization for 
facilities for American soldiers con- 
cluded by Pres. Barclay. We asked 
him what measures had been taken 
to preserve this and his other price- 
less historical mementoes collected 
over the years. He said that he had 
considered presenting them ‘to Lin- 
coln, but that he did not know how 
much interest there would be in 
them. 

Journalism, statesmanship, diplo- 
macy, politics,—a heavy program 
for any average person. Yet, 
throughout the years, he has found 
time to pursue his other intersets,- 
his children,—now, of course, grown 
and married, his attractive wife 
with whom he now lives in upper 
Manhattan, and his concern with 
semantics and the theater. 

As to the latter,—during his period 
with the NV. Y. Age he had been its 
theatrical editor, and from 1917 to 
1919 was director of Harlem's famed 
Lafayette Theater. He was a mem- 
ber of the Military Entertainment 
Service, the WW I equivalent of the 
U.S.0.. and for over a decade he 
has been vice-president of the Negro 
Actors Guild. In between, he has 
been a faithful and persistent theater- 
goer and first-nighter. 

At present his long-time theatrical 
knowledge. and personal prestige is 
one reason for the success of the 
Coordinating Council, the major con- 
cern of which is the employment of 
Negroes in various stage roles and 
the extension of opportunity in the 
theater. 

As to this group, he said: “In con- 


sidering their casting problems, em- 


ployers must give more aitention to 
the expanding roles of Negro citi- 
zens in our every day lives, and cast 
accordingly, so as to reflect a true 
picture rather than a distorted one. 
If this is done as a simple matter of 
justice to the Negro artist. a much 
needed service to the cause of 
democracy will have also been ful- 
filled.” 

His interest in semantics has been 
focused on the capitalization of the 
word Negro,—-a campaign he initi- 
ated way back in 1913. Through his 
efforts, this “typographical emanci- 
pation” has commanded the attention 
of college presidents, editors, press 
services, lexicographers, and today, 
his battle has largely been won. 

Our student reported that Lester 
Walton had claimed he had mei with 
no hardships based on color in pur- 
suit of his career. He further said 
that he believed prejudice and dis- 
crimination to be on the wane. Of 
course, one reason he can make 
both statements is because he, him- 
self, has lived, worked, and is work- 
ing among us. 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin 


(Continued from Page 11) 
verse sources, one learns that often 
she has taken verses or parts of 
verses from different chapters and 
books and woven them together to 
produce the desired effect. The slave 
owner quotes the Bible to support 
his ideas of slavery, the slave finds 
in this Book of books consolation for 
his woes and hope of deliverance, 
and Miss Stowe highlights her de- 
nunciation of the institution of 
slavery by the use of appropriate 
Scriptural passages. Slavery is 
shown as a blot on the nation, in- 
consistent with the ideas of justice 
and equality expressed in the Decla- 
ration of Indepndence and the Con- 
stitution of the United States. It is 
incompatible with the belief in one 
God who is no respecter of persons, 
who has creaeed man in his own 
image. In the expository passages 
of Uncie Tom’s Casin the author 
reiterates the idea that vengeance 
shall come upon the nation for 
harboring injustice. To the lecher- 
ous males who purchase young girls 


on whom to indulge their lusts she 
writes: 

“Whoso causeth one of these little 
ones to offend, it were better for him 
that a millstone were hanged about 
his neck, and that he were drowned 
in the depths of the seas,” 

For the two-faced business men of 
the North who become temporary 
slave owners, caring not how their 
human property is disposed of in the 
process of settling debts, the author 
has this admonition: 

“When he maketh inquisition for 
blood he forgetteth not the ery of the 
humble.’ 

In the final chapter of UNcLe 
Tom's CaBIN Miss Stowe makes an 
impassionate plea for justice, free- 
dom, and equailty. She exhorts the 
nation and the church to read the 
signs of the times, for unredressed 
injustice and cruelty bring on a na- 
tion the wrath of God. Only 
through repentance, justice, and 
mercy can the Union be saved. Her 
concluding warning is that prophecy 
associates vengeance with redemp- 
tion: 

“For that day shall burn as an 
oven: and He shall appear as a 
swift witness against those that op- 
press the hireling in his wages, the 
widow and the fatherless, and that 
turn aside the stranger in his right; 
and He shall break in pieces the 
oppressor.” 


NOTES 


' Genesis 9:5 
* Eph. 6:5; Col. 3:2; Tit, 2:18; | Peter, 2:18 
* Hebrews 11:6 
* Isaiah 43:2 
Psalms 31:5 
Isaiah 60:15 
Matthew 18:6; Mark 9:42; Luke 17:2 
* Psalms 9:12 
* Malachi 3:5; 4:1; Psalms 72;4 
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INTEGRATION OF ATHLETICS IN THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PUBLIC HIGH 


SCHOOLS 


By Wenve.s A, Panniss, Washington, D. 


The Supreme Court Decision of 
May 17, 1954 brought school admin- 
istrators face to face with many 
problems that were an outgrowth of 
dual school systems througout the 
country. One of the very pertinent 
ones was that of achieving integra- 
tion in- athletic programs. 

The Board of Education of the 
District of Columbia immediately or- 
dered the Superintendent and his 
staff to begin work to promptly elim 
inate segregation in its athletic pro- 
grams, A series of meetings were 
held between the two First Asistant 
Superintendents in charge of the 
Colored and white high schools, the 
two Associate Superintendents in 
charge of junior and vocational high 
schools, the Director of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Physical Education, 
Athletics and Safety and the two 
Assistant Directors in charge of 
Athletics for the White and Colored 
«hools respectively. At these initial 
meetings it was agreed that the two 
Assistant Directors should work 
closely together and draw up sched- 
ules for all sports beginning with the 
basketball season of 1955. No at- 
tempt was made to schedule games in 
football for the coming 1954-55 sea 
son because some of the schools had 
made commitments and had binding 
contractual arrangements — which 
could not be negated. 

It is interesting to note that at 
these early meetings of the entire 
staff there were divergent points 
of view as to the types of problems 
that would arise. Such problems as 
officiating, spectator control with 
mixed crowds, ete., had to be faced. 
The important thing at this time was 
the determination to go ahead with 
the whole plan of integration in ath- 
letics without awaiting orders from 
the Supreme Court as to how its de- 
cision of May 17 should be imple- 
mented in all areas of education. 


It might be well at this time to 
set forth an overview of the inter- 
scholastic program in the District of 


Columbia High Schools. In 1951 


Congress appropriated funds to help 
defray athletic expenses in the 11 
senior and three vocational high 
schools of the District. This pro- 
gram is known as the Centralized 
Athletic Program wherein $65,000 js 
provided for Interscholastic Athletics 
to be used for the purchase, cleaning, 
laundering reconditioning of 
athletic equipment for all sports. 
This program is administered direct- 
ly by two Assistant Directors in 
charge of Athletics, one for the 
White high schools formerly known 
aus Division I, and one for the Col- 
wed high schools formerly known as 
Division Il. The Assistant Directors 
iow serve jointly as Assistant Direc- 
tors in charge of Athletics for all 
whools. They serve with equal au- 
Lority in the program and will do so 
intil they are reassigned in the Gen- 
‘ral Reorganization Plan for the 
Jistrict of Columbia Schools. In this 
posal one will continue to serve 
i, issistant Director of Athletics for 
all of the high schools, both Colored 
and White, and one will serve as As- 
sistant Director in charge of Boys 
Physical Education for both White 
and Colored schools, These two 
staff officers have learned that inte- 
gration in athletics will work if the 
administrators in charge practice 
honesty, truthfulness, courtesy and 
have a respect for the rights of others 
in all of their dealings with coaches, 
players, principals, and the press, 
who in turn must all carry out this 
philosophy. 

When the two Assistant Directors 
sat down to draw up schedules it 
was not easy to draw up schedules 
for fourteen high schools for all 
sports such as basketball, swimming, 
indoor track, baseball, golf, tennis 
and outdoor track because of the 
large number of games that would be 
played. They finally drew up two 
leagues—an East League and a West 
League as follows: 


(Note: * denotes Colored teams in 
each League). 


East League West League 


Anacostia Bell 
Armstrong* Cardozo* 
Chamberlain Coolidge 
Eastern Dunbar* 
McKinley Roosevelt 
Phelps* Western 
Spingarn*® Wilson 


The City was divided in half, geo- 
graphically, and seven schools fell in- 
to each section east and west of the 
dividing line, New Jersey Avenue. 
One contest was scheduled between 
each team and each other team in 
its league, and it was recommended 
that the teams play non-league games 
with teams from the other league, 
games not to count in league stand- 
ing. League champions’ would then 
compete to determine city champions 
in each of the respective sports. No 
teams are permitted to schedule ad- 
ditional contests with teams in the 
same league. All contests are con- 
ducted under National High School 
Federation Rules designed to give the 
utmost protection to boys of this 
age group. 

The next major problem to be 
faced was the assigning of officials 
for these contests. Previous to this 
time each of the Assistant Directors 
had dealt with two separate Commis- 
sioners—one for the White and one 
for the Colored. Starting with the 
basketball schedule, the two Assis- 
tant Directors called in the two Com- 
missioners from each group and 
forked out a tentative schedule. In 
games where two White teams were 
playing, two white officials were as- 
signed. In a game where a White 
and a Colored team were playing, 
one White and one Colored official 
was assigned. In a game where two 
Colored teams were playing, two 
Colored officials were assigned. This 
was by no means a perfect system, 
but for a beginning it worked out 
very well. With nine White high 
schools and five Colored high schools 
the White officails group got 52 as- 
signments, an dthe Colored group 
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got 32, which was the same number 


of assignments practically that they 
would have received working as two 
separate groups. After the culmin- 
ation of the basketball series, it was 
observed the Coaches had about the 
same beefs they had always had 
about officials, but no particular im- 
plications along racial lines. The 
one glaring weakness in the total offi- 
ciating picture was the difefrence in 
the mechanics of men working a 
game together who do not study and 
practice together. The two Assistant 
Directors have already written to the 
Commissioners of all officiating 
groups for all sports urging that 
these groups follow the action of the 
schools and join into one official 
group for each sport so that the best 
qualified officials will be available 
for all high school contests. 
Although a few of the Colored 
high schools had been competing in 
swimming and baseball before the 
decision of May 17, 1954, the first 
actual inter-racial contest was held 
in December 1954 when a group of 
High School All Stars played a group 
of Catholic All Stars under the joint 
sponsorship of the Touchdown Club 
and the Post-Times Herald news- 
paper. Jt was first decided that 
this game which is annually played 
between the championship high 
school team, and the chamionship 
Catholic high team be abolished for 
the 1954 However, after 
considerable discussion on the part 
of members of the Board of Educa- 
tion, the Superintendent and his 
staff, and the two Assistant Direc- 
tors, it was decided not to play the 
game as usual, which might put an 
all Colored tea™ against an all White 
team, but rather to pick an all star 
team where Colored and White boys 
would have the experience of playing 
side-by-side, working with each other 
as a team. On this besis a team 
was chosen on which there were 
twenty-two White boys and eleven 
Colored. A coaching staff was ap- 
pointed by the two Assistant Directors 
with three White coaches and two 
Colored ones. The coaching assign- 
ment and the whole team venture 
proved to he quite an eventful exper- 
ience for all of those concerned. On 


the day of the game the first All 


season. 


High touchdown was scored on a 
play from a White halfback to a 
Colored end named Harris. The en- 
tire team smothered him with their 
adulation after his sensational finger- 
tip catch for the tally. There was no 
color and no race on the field or in 
the stands. The High School All 
Stars won this first interracial con- 


test and the spectator conduct was 
above reproach, 
In the early January 1955, the 


Evening Star newspaper, in coopera- 
tion with the Department of Health 
Physical Education Athletics and 
Safety staged a high school section 
of the Annual Evening Star Track 


Meet. Both White and Colored boys 
competed. A nearby Virginia high 


school competed in this meet, even 
though their State has not yet adopt- 
ed a policy of desegregating its ath- 
letic program. 

The big question was 
come: Basketball, a fast, exciting, 
high tension sport where anything 
can pop up at any place, at any 
minute. However, eighty-four con- 
tests were played in basketball with 
This 


The game had 


now to 


only one incident. was in a 
closely fought game. 
been very close and hard fought be- 
tween the White Roosevelt High 
School and the Colored Dunbar High 
School. Two boys scrambled for a 
ball and a hassle between the two 
ensued. The crowd rushed down on 
the floor and it took the police about 
two minutes to quiet the incident. 
It was the consensus of opinion from 
he police and school officials that it 
was the type of incident that can 
break out at any ball game, even as 
seen on TV after- 
noons when the pros get together 
with no racial implications involved. 
In the playoffs for the basketball 
championship of the City, the White 
Roosevelt High School was defeated 
for the City Championship by the 
highly favored Colored Armstrong 
High School. The game was a bril- 
liant example of clean, fast, basket- 
ball with the highest degree of 
sportsmanship displayed by both 
Colored 


some Saturday 


teams and the spectators, 
players are now playing on teams 
that were formerly all White.. 

It is the consensus of opinion by 
players, coaches, principals, school 
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officials and local citizens that the 
integration of athletics has been high- 
ly successful in the District of Co- 
lumbia and that this has had a very 
worthwhile effect on the total pic: 
ture of desegregation of the schools 
in the Nation’s Capital. 


TEACHERS 
Donate 25 Cents 
Each Pay Day To The 
NEGRO HISTORY FUND. 
Select A Leader To 
Collect It And Send It To 
THE ASSOCIATION 


CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE 
WILBERFORCE, OHIO 


1887 1953 
OVER THREE SCORE YEARS OF 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE TO YOUTH 
CHARLES H. WESLEY, President 


In choosing a college, a student, his 
perents an advisers should give 
thoughtful consideration to its program 
of education, its cheracter-buliding po- 
tentiatities, its intellectual atmosphere, 
the scholarly standing of its faculty, the 
beneficial effects of its student life and 
student activities, and the portunities 
available for education leadership and 
social action CENTRAL STATE COL 
LEGE offers all of these opportunities 
to its students in the largest measure. 
CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE is co-educa- 
tional, interdenominational and inter. 
racial in its opportunities and purposes 

for Information Write: 
FULL STATE, REGIONAL AND 
NATIONAL ACCREDITATION 


Registrar, Central State College 
WILBERFORCE, ONIO 


Negro History 
Textbooks 


EPPSE, Meri R.: “A Guide to the Study of 
the Negro in American History An 
integrated outline of valuable materia 
on the Negro from Africa to the pres 
ent. Over six hundred carefully selected 
references properly pieced at each end 
of twelve topics. Authoritative guide 


for High School, College and inter. 
racial group study 
(12 Me.) Paper Cover, 186pp 1953 $2.00 


EPPSE, Merl “The Negro Too in 
American History.” An integrated and 
correlatad textbook of the Negro in 
American History from Africa to the 
present. Designed especially for High 
School end College use. the whole 
role of the evolution of American cul 
ture is kept in place and time thruovt 


Balanced and senely treated. Free 
prejudice and opinion. 
Buck. 643pp. 1949 $3.75 


EPPSE, Merl & Foster, A. P.: “An 
mentary American History with Conrtri- 


butions of the Negro Race.” Same a 
above, but more simplified. for use 
in elementary schools 

Buck. 410pp. $2.75 


Discount for School Adoption 
National Publication 
ompan iy 
P.O. Box 445 Nashville 2, Tenn. 
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THE COLLEGE CORNER 


VERNELL M. OLIVER, Editor 


Central State College, Wilberforce, Ohio 
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A Korean Student Among Negro Americans 


A mite of a lass from Korea swaps 
the old for the new... . 

First the little, then the larger world, 
are the arms of adventure.. 

Seventy hours to the unknown. 

To many people seventy hours 
mean a catalog of many things. But 
to Yung Ok Kim, a pretty twenty- 
two year old Korean lass, seventy 
hours meant the discovery of a new 
way of life in a strange new world, 
and a first introduction to a Negro- 
American College. 

Day before yesterday, the middle 
daughter of a family of eleven sat 
in Seoul, Korea, surrounded by the 
sign posts of the familiar and belov- 
ed. Today, seventy hours later, 8,000 
miles separate the old and under- 
stood from the new and unknown. 

\ mite of a lass standing barely 
five feet tall now stands on Ameri- 
Must she be praying 
for the genius to see into reality and 


can shores. 


the curiosity to master the skills of 
the new? Must she be beseeching 
guidance to adopt with wisdom the 
new of another land? 

Perhaps long ago having explored 
her litthe world, somewhere in the 
labyrinths of her mind she decided 
that only he deserves freedom and 
life who daily conquers them anew. 
And like the little duckling of story 
fame vowed to discover the larger 
world out there beyond her horizon. 

But here she stands, the middle 
daughter of a Seoul lawyer and law 
professor, sprightly as a bowl of 
cherries, modest and full of human 
wormth Dossibly she fell heir to 
a consuming drive for educational 
achievement. Possibly even war and 
threats of war in far off Korea does 
not dim the ageless spirit of adven- 
ture. 

Seeking the highest academic de- 
gree, an American doctorate in Econ- 
omics, here she stands. Tucked 
neatly under arm is her Ewha Wo- 


men’s College bachelor of laws de- 


gree and she now seeks a bachelor in 
arts as a next step. Like a brother 
teaching in Saskatchewan, Canada, 
perhaps she wants to teach, or maybe 
like father molding scholars at a 
Korean University, she seeks to be 
a univertity professor. Notwith- 
standing, here she is. What does 
America, and particularly Negro- 
America hold in store for the pretty 
Asian from Pusan by way of Seoul? 

In America a few month, largely 
surrounded by Negro-American stu- 
dents, Yung speaks of the goodwill, 
understanding and friendliness she 
has found. As she talks I recall the 
lamp lighter. Dusk is beginning to 
settle. The first lamp lighted seems 
so feeble in the last waning rays of 
sunlight. Wending his way down the 
long city street night closes around 
the lamp lighter, but behind him the 
city becomes a blaze of brilliance. 

And so with Yung Ok. All aglow 
from an inner warmth put there by 
friendly, understanding Negro-Amer- 
ican students. “This kind of hospi- 
tality,” she is saying, “is a marvelous 
thing!” 

“In Korea | saw American sol- 
diers, but | never met any personally. 
I am now so impressed,” she says. 

Our vast student populace, often 
spoken of as the mass American ed- 
ucation system, compares favorably 
with the ancient lamp lighter wend- 
ing his way unseen in the growing 
dusk. The blazing light tells us he 
is there doing his part; giving light 
to a city grown dark. Who can 
identify a face among the masses, or 
identify an act of kindness or un- 
kindness? But the glow on one little 
Korean face tells us someone is there. 

Students cannot produce an auto- 
matic peace. The United Nations 
cannot coerce nations. But people, 
college students and future leaders, 
can put the lamplighter glow in many 
hearts which have know a long jour- 
ney. Multiplying Miss Kim’s experi- 


By Atice Arcuen Wilberforce, Ohio 


ence by as many Negro colleges 
throughout the USA, you will see 
countless Negro-American students 
providing invaluable ambassadorial 
services. They are eradicating false 
notions of Negro inferiority, cement- 
ing human relations on a wholesome 
basis during formative years, and 
generally fostering goodwill among 
the world’s future leaders. 

For one bombed out of native home 
in Pusan, forced to seek new begin- 
nings in distant Seoul, understanding 
is not taken lightly. For one longing 
for the common foods of native 
home, a simple dinner invitation 
which consciously includes foods so 
longingly pined for such a gesture 
becomes friendly goodwill. Says 
Yung in her halting English, 
“Friendship and goodwill from my 
new college friends are among my 
most wonderful American experi- 
ences.” 

The dreaded homesickness, whose 
rockless course consumes and eats 
its way inward in most students away 
from home has caused Miss Kim to 
falter. But the surging flames of 
nostalgia, well known to the Ameri- 
can GI now back on college campus 
to complete interrupted education or 
to graduate and enter a strange city 
seeking his first job, is understood 
by most Negro-Americans who are 
great exponents of home and family. 

Any freshman is wise to a few 
antidotes for this malady. They will 
say the cardinal principle is to keep 
hands and minds busy when the 
spirit becomes inflamed from long- 
ing for parental hearth. The wise 
sophomore advocate hobbies. Upper 
classmen endorse collecting, develop- 
ment of manual skills, and amateur 
sports given an edge through friendly 
competition. All of these conscious 
devices are the direct outgrowth of 
the dreadful malady, homesickness. 

Out in mid-west Ohio at Central 
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State College Yung Ok Kim finds 
herself invited to a game of ping- 
pong, the wife of the college presi- 
dent invites her to share recorded 
classics, both favorite pastimes of this 
newcomer to Negro-America. A fa- 
culty member has her in to a late 
Sunday morning breakfast, a student 
invites her to swim. How did her 
campus friends discover these are 
her favorite pastimes? The Negro- 
American students, among his many 
assets, is concerned about his fellow 
classmates, regardless of race. He is 
genuine and he is friendly. 

Still there are so many personal 
hurdles ahead for Yung. Customs 
differ. In Korea a party means 
pleasant conversation. A_ direct 
“eye-to-eye” greeting shows lack of 
deference and respect. Modesty or- 
dains that the eye travel no further 
than the neck. Holding hands signi- 
fies the troth has been pledged. Part- 
ners dancing in unison is totally new. 
Codes of conduct in direct opposition 
to mores grown through the cen- 
turies into accepted patterns of social 
action must be made compatible with 
a conscience conditioned by tradi- 
tion, religion and family sanction. 

The Negro-American student com- 
ing from every state in the union is 
being exposed to cultural differen- 
ces; he is showing keen regard for 
varying patterns of behavior, and is 
placing no stigma on persons because 
they talk, or act different. He, the 
student, is winning friends for Amer- 
ica, and by the same token, he is 
winning respect for the Negro stu- 
dent population. 

But to be young is springtime. 
Over and above the first mild shock 
that people in America are diferent 
from people in Korea, there is the 
great American promise of “life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 
Kim’s youthful enthusiasm for this 
great promise will help her to ride 
out many difficulties. Perhaps, she 
will not return to Korea. Who 
knows? 

There is the immediate great 
promise of the college prom, once 
American dancing is mastered! 
There is the joy of the very first pur- 
chase of American clothes. There 
are letters to be written home telling 
of Negro-American students. 


And history begins to repeat itself. 
A new little world must be under- 
stood and conquered. The dream of 
entering the great American univer- 
sity must come true. There are long 
hours of study in Economics, French, 
Spanish. There are busy daylight 
hours, full of study, dormitory an- 
tics, and making new friends, and 
there is no time for homesickness. 

In the long night hours thoughts 
of home, mother, the boy next door, 
brothers and sisters, come drifting 
back. But what can be more natural 
for one on such a long journey? For 
her, it’s good to know that her lines 
have fallen in pleasant places and 
that she is among friends at a great 
and growing college. 


NOTES 
JUDGE HASTIE 

WALTHAM, MASS.—-The Honor- 
able William Henry Hastie, Justice 
of the third United States circuit 
court of appeals, delivered the Fifth 
Annual Louis Dembitz Memorial 
Lecture at Brandeis University on 
Tuesday evening, May 17 at 8 p.m. 

Prior to his appointment to the 
federal judiciary, Judge Hastie 
served as Governor of the Virgin 
Islands from 1946-49, He also 
served as assistant solicitor in the 
Department of Interior from 1933- 
37, and as civilian aide to the Secre- 
tary of War from 1940-42, 

A graduate of Harvard University 
Law School, he is the recipient of 
honorary degrees from Hampton 
Institute and Virginia State College. 
He received a Doctorate of Juristic 
Science from Harvard University in 
1933. 

Formerly Dean of the Howard 
University School of Law, Judge 
Hastie is presently a Director of the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. He is 
also a member of the Carribean 
Commission, 

The annual Louis Dembitz Memor- 
ial Lecture Series was established in 
commemoration of the birthday of 
the Late Justice Brandeis for whom 
the University has been named. Pre- 
vious lecturers have been United 
States Supreme Court Associate Jus- 
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tices Felix Frankfurter and William 
0. Douglas; Irving Dilliard of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch; and the 
Honorable Charles E. Wyzanski, Jr. 
United States District Judge for 
Massachusetts, 

DR. CARTWRIGHT’S TRAVELS 

Last Spring, Dr. Marguerite 
Cartwright, Hunter College Instrue- 
tor and journalist, took a one-month 
round-the-world trip, during which 
time she attended the Asian-African 
conference in Bandung, Indonesia, 

Making the trip as a journal. 
ist, with acereditation from the 
(Chicago). Sun-Times, she covered 
the conference and will describe her 
other experiences in this publication 
and others. 

En route, she stopped at the Azores 
and Lisbon, then on into West Africa, 
where she remained a week. In 
Accra, Gold Coast, she was the guest 
of the Prime Minister, Dr. Kwama 
Nkrumah, and then visited lagos and 
Kano in Nigeria. 

Returning to Rome, it was ar- 
ranged by the Department of State 
for her to interview Dr. Frank 
Snowden, former Howard University 
professor, now U, S, Cultural attache 
in that city. From Rome she went 
to Southeast Asia, spending a brief 
period in Karachi, Pakistan, and con- 
tinuing via Caleutta, Bangkok, and 
Singapore to Jakarta, Indonesia, 
From there, she went to the moun- 
tain city of Bandung for the week. 
long conference, 

On the return trip she stopped 
again in Singapore, then in Saigon, 
Manila, Guam, Wake Island, Hono- 
lulu and San Francisco. 

Because of the Easter vacation, she 
was absent less than two weeks from 
her college classes, 

In the early part of the summer, 
Dr. Cartwright received a fellowship 
grant to travel in North Africa and 
the Middle Fast. Travelling by air, 
she visited Italy, Greece, Turkey, 
Syria, Lebanon, Jordan, Israel, 
Egypt. Morocco, Spain and Portugal, 
with a group of statesmen, editors 
and other community leaders, and 
conferred with government, labor, 
educational and religious leaders in 
the various places visited. She re 
turned in early August, in time to 
fill several speaking engagements. 
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From Information Service 
Nat'l Council of Churches 


A CHURCH REPORT ON 
SEGREGATION 

The National Council of | the 

Protestant Episcopal Church (281 

Fourth Ave.. New York 10) has 

issued a publication, Just, Right, and 

25 cents), on the 


Supreme Court's decision on segrega- 


Necessary (pre 


It summarizes the reaction to 
politi- 


tion. 
the decision of many groups 
cal leaders, school authorities, civic 
and welfare agencies, public opinion 
as reflected in letters to the press and 
in newspaper editorials, and church 
pronouncements, 

The National Council adopted at 
Ms meeting in 1954, A 
Statement of Guiding Principles for 
diocesan and local church use. The 
conclusion that the 
Court's decision was “just, right, and 
necessary ba 1 he 
“leaders of all 
parents, parish churches, and mis- 
Much of this section 
substance from a state- 


Dex ember, 


was reached 

responsibility of 
races,” churchmen, 
sions is stated, 
is taken in 
ment by the Department of Christian 
Social Relations of the 


Mississippi. 


Diocese of 


Letter 


keditor, 
your 


Dear 


| saw name in the American 


Library, as | am interested in corres- 


ponding with American men and 


women of all ages in exchanging 
views and free gifts, | beg your par 
don to allow me space to publish my 
name and address, 

African 


snake skin handbags, crocodile hand 


bags, slippers, animal skin, aligatos 


voods for exchange are, 


hbaes. wallets, calabashes, ebony carv 


ine things, dagger knives, pepper, 


salt and sea shell for American one 


slacks ackets, 


shirts medium, 


such as watches, 


longsleeve shoes, 


amera and sweater, [| am 19 years 
and promised to answer all letter 
written to me by air mail, 
(od bless you for your favour and 

kindness, 

Yours faithfully, 

Douglas 


& Breadfruit Street, Lagos 


Niger ia, West Africa 


USIA Sends Howard U. 
Choir Records Overseas 


Recordings of American patriotic 
by the Howard University 
Choir have been distributed to 171 
overseas cities by the U. S. Informa- 


songs 


tion Agency. 

The Agency's broadcasting service, 
the Voice of America, recorded the 
Agency 
libraries and for use by various radio 


songs for distribution to 
stations and networks throughout the 
world. 

The Howard University Choir was 
Warner 
The recorded in 
the campus chapel “The 
Star Spangled Banner,” “God Bless 
“The Battle Hymn of 


directed by Lawson, dean 


of music. 


songs, 


were: 


America,” 
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the Republic,” and “America the 
Beautiful.” 

The Information Agency said the 
recordings also will be made avail- 
able to overseas organizations and 
clubs, 


Carver Memorial 


On July 12th, Carver's birthday, 
there was an international broadcast 
from his tometown in Missouri. One 
speaker was Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson who, like Carver, was gradu- 
ated from both lowa State and Ames. 
His speech wes entitled, “The First 
National Monument for Services to 
Agriculture.” 
President Foster of Tuskegee. 


The other speaker was 


TIME OUT FOR THINKING 


By Anpy Razar 
Los Angeles, California 


Because TV enters many millions 
of American homes and is viewed by 
adults and children alike, it has be- 
come a most important and powerful 
media for entertainment, education 
and better racial understanding. 
Thus the responsibility of this fast 
growing industry increases as each 
day goes by. 

In this vital period of world affairs, 
when people of good will are striving 
for better human relations, the ob- 
jective seript writer and producer 
can perform an invaluable service to 
our To begin with, let's 
take the usual “Jungle” and “Afri- 
can” films we see. In almost every 
case, the same childish, unauthentic 
formats are used. Whether these 
false and misleading portrayals of 
the African from a desire to 
“not offend southern exhibitors,” 
‘AS IN THE CASE OF THE 
AMERICAN NEGRO) or prejudice 


or plain ignorance of facts, | do not 


country. 


stem 


know. However. you can always ex- 
pect some “white queen” or “great 
doctor” (who knows more 
about Africa than the Africans) to 
rule and wield the power of life and 
death over some tribe. The “natives” 
are bound to fall on their faces at 
the sight of them and, in battle, drop 


their spears and run like frightened 


white 


deer at the sound of a gun in a white 
person's hand. African “Chief and 
Witch doctors” usually act like black- 
face comedians in a minstrel show. 
In short, no wisdom, virtue, dignity 
or courage can be expected of 
Africans despite the facts of history 
which prove to the contrary. 

I prefer to assume that those re- 
sponsible for such “Jungle fantasies” 
are victims of the customary thinking 
of those who know little or nothing 
about the African people. 

Let's hope that in the not too dis- 
tant future, writers and producers 
will scek to combine art with integ- 
rity, when dealing with the Balck 
man in general. 

In public libraries and book stores 
(NOT OUR SCHOOLS) can be 
found the writings of unbiased 
authors, which will supply, those, 
who seek the truth, with material 
enough to write a thousand fascinat- 
ing films about the Africans, who 
had great many 
whites roaming the 
European forests with painted bodies, 
Not to many brilliant 
and Africans of the 
present day, it would be an eye- 


civilizations when 
were savages, 
mention the 
distinguished 


opening experience to read up on the 
lives of African leaders as 
Moshesh, Chaka, Cetewayo, Tippu 
Tib, Lobengula, Menelik and many 
others. Here’s hoping that TV leads 
the way. 


such 
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THE YOUNG PEOPLE'S CORNER 


Captain of the 
Mattie H. Phillips 


By Jessiz H. Roy 


“Here they play! Here they play!” 
came the welcome cry from the 
crow’s nest of the fishing boat, Mattie 
H. Phillips early one morning. 

Before Captain George Jones, its 
commander, could say a word, crew- 
men came running from all over the 
boat, and every man was at his post 
in less time than it takes to say, 
“Skiddlewink!” 

Pilot David Bennes of the Mattie 
H. quickly headed the ship toward 
the east; striker boatman Milford 
Elmore, lowered his dory and fol- 
lowed the fish until the purse boats 
came with the nets; and the great 
haul was under way. 

The purse boats are smal] boats 
which carry the nets. They work in 
pairs and spread the nylon nets out 
almost a quarter of a mile, sometimes 
to surround a school of fish. 

These fish which Captain Jones 
and his men are so eager to catch, 
are not fish which you or I would 
enjoy eating at all. They are small, 
bony fish that are valuable for their 
oil and for their use as fertilizer. 
You may get idea of their 
worth when you learn that Captain 
Jones often earns as much as twenty- 
four thousand dollars a year for his 
The other 


en earn large sums, also, according 


some 


catches of menhaden fish. 


the work they do. 

Menhaden are pinkish in color, 
and are easy to spot against the green 
They travel in huge 
schools; and menhaden fishermen 
have been known to catch billions of 


of the ocean. 


them in a year! 

“Once the fish have been sighted, 
the crew of the Mattie H. Phillips 
works like a well-drilled team . 

“Each man, from Captain Jones on 
down has a specific job to do.””' And 
the success of the daily venture de- 
pends upon this teamwork, 

The work of the menhaden fisher- 
man is by no means easy. It is not 
a job for weaklings. The men start 
out from the New Jersey 
each 


shore at 


morning. 


about four o'clock 


Sometimes, they sight a catch soon 
after leaving shore, but often they 
must cruise around a long time be- 
fore they sight their quarry. 

From the time the nets are low- 
ered, there is much hard work to do; 
and the men need hard hands and 


strong muscles because they must 
handle nets and gear that often 


weighs as much as four tons. 

Most of the menhaden fishermen 
are Negroes, but most of the cap- 
tains of the ships are white. 

Captain Jones is one of a very 
small number of Negro captains. He 
twenty- 
eight years. Starting as a messboy, 
he worked his way up to the cap- 
taincy of the Mattie H, Phillips 
which sails daily from Port Mon- 
mouth, New Jersey. 

Captain Jones considers his work 


has been a fisherman for 


a wonderful, exciting adventure. He 
loves it, and would not exchange it 
for any other job in the world, in 
spite of its many 
hardships. 

And the captain AND his men are 
happiest when the Mattie H. Phillips 
comes riding low in the water with 


dangers and 


a weighty catch of menhaden in her 
hold. 

'From article in the April, 1955 
issue of “Ebony.” 


SCHOOL NAMES 


For Whom Is Your School Named 7 
NALLE SCHOOL 
By Geneva C, Turner 


The Nalle Elementary School at 
Fiftieth and C Streets, in the South- 
east Section of Washington City, 
was named for JOHN COLEMAN 
NALLE who devoted over fifty years 
of his life, which is more than a half 
cemury, to the public school system 
of Washington, D. C. He also par- 
ticipated in the civic life of the 
community, 

John Nalle was born of slave par- 


Nalle, in 


year 


ents, John and Catherine 
Culpepper, Virginia, in the 
1856, and was one of seven children. 


For his early education he attended 


the public schools of Troy, New 
York, where his family moved from 
Virginia. They later moved to 
Washington, D, C., where they made 
their permanent home and where 
Nalle’s life and work were centered. 

He continued his education at 
Howard University and his excel- 
lent record there was noted by the 
D. C. public school officials who pre- 
vailed upon him to accept a position 
in the schools. He was appointed 
teacher in 1872. His unusual intelli- 
gence, great force of character, and 
his fine executive ability 
apparent to those who observed him 


were soon 
and as a result he received rapid 
He served 
as a teacher for twelve years and was 
then promoted to the position of 
principal which he held for a period 
years. He then 
made supervising principal in which 


promotions in the system. 


of seventeen was 
position he remained until his retire- 
ment, September 18, 1926, a period 
of over twenty-five years, 

In addition to John Nalle’s keen 
foresight high intelligence, and bril- 
liamt mind, he was also a man of very 
gracious manner, of a gentlemanly 
bearing, and possessed a most pleas- 
ant personality, Children loved him 
and his coworkers respected and ad- 


mired him. He enjoyed eight years 


of his retired life and died at his 
summer home at Highland Beach, 


Maryland, at the age of seventy-eight 
years. 

John Nalle did not 
energy thin by engaging in a num- 
ber of activities, but rather devoted 
his entire life and excellent abilities 
to the field of education in the 
Washington city school system, And 
so, very fitting it is, then, that the 
John Coleman Nalle School stands 
aus a lasting monument and a well- 


spread his 


deserved tribute to the memory of 


one who devoted his life and work 


to public education, 
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“| Speak For Democracy” 
By JuLia Jean Sewanp, Senior 


L’ Ouverture School 
McAlester, Oklahoma 


“| Speak For Democracy,” a state- 
ment of four words, so brief that it 


requires but a second to repeat it,. 


so simple that an elementary pupil 
may write, spell, and comprehnd it. 
Yet, these four words encompass the 
whole of American History. They 
embody the spirit of every patriot; 
the citizen. The 
most humble American can aspire to 
speak them; the greatest American 
is proud to proclaim them. 


ideals olf every 


Now, |, a junior citizen of this 
granted the 
privilege of speaking for democracy, 
Am | worthy of speaking for democ- 
racy? Do | appreciate the ideas 


great democracy, am 


and ideals, the deeds and personal- 
the 
that have made this way of life, we 


ities, events and achievemnts, 
call democracy. 

To my way of thinking there are 
oertain questions one must be able 
to answer affrmatively before one is 
qualified to speak for democracy. | 


shall apply these questions to myself. 


First, have | seen Christ in democ- 
Have | accepted the com- 
mand— "Thou Shalt Thy 
Neighbor as Thyself” as a part of 
Does my concept 
of neighbor the 
boundaries of class, creed, and race? 


racy? 
Love 


this way of life? 
extend beyond 
If my answer is yes, lL may continue 


with the examination for I have 


passed the basic test, failure in which 


would have disqualified me to speak 
for democracy. 

Second, do | have the courage that 
Courage in 
Could 


| speak as did those patriots at 


a democracy demands? 


war and courage in peace? 


Lexington and Concord? 
and Yorktown? Normandy 


Korea? 


Saratoga 


and 


Do | have the moral courage that 
speaks in the written or spoken 
word? The courage of a James 
Russel Lowel to say 
“Is true freedom but to break 
Fetters for our own dear sake, 

And with leathern hearts, forget 
That we owe mankind a debt? 
No! True freedom is to share 
All the chains our brothers wear, 
And, with heart and hand, to be 


earnest to make others free!” 


Is my faith strong enough to 
speak for democracy? Could I like 
the Pilgrim Forefathers see beyond 
the cold, bleak New England shore 
to a great nation? Can I see beyond 
the confusion of today, the threat of 
communism, the internal discord of 
minorities, to the full realization of 
the American dream? ‘To speak for 
democracy, | must have the faith of 
a “mustard seed” and so remove 
mountains of obstacles that shadow 
our democracy. 

Am I willing to render the service 
that a democracy requires? The 
small, simple duties of the home? 
The responsibilities of the citizen? 
The labor of the workman, the service 
of the statesman and scientist, the 
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sacrifice of the soldier? A sacrifice 
| saw recorded in the press on 
Veteran’s Day under the caption— 
“Lest We Forget The Price Of 
Peace.” The record cited the United 
States War Dead which ranged from 
4,435 in the Revolbutionary War to 
389,769 in the Second World War. 


As a junior citizen of America, my 
answer to these questions is not a 


loud and triumphant yes, but an 
humble and hopeful pledge, that | 
will each day ot my life, to the best 
of my ability, try to speak sincerely 
for democracy. I know that I, like 
millions of other citizens in this great 
land of ours must be growing every- 
day into the kind of citizen who can 
and will speak and live for democ- 
racy. 

| know my duty to God and my 
country is to bar prejudice and 
hatred from my heart so that | may 
see all men as brothers; to have the 
courage to stand for right even if it 
is to stand alone; to learn that serv- 
ice is the only road to true success; 
to have faith to lift my eyes unto the 
hills, and see a vision of the “Glory 
of The Coming of The Lord,” and 
to know “His Truth Is Marching 
On” to a day where all men will 
dwell in brotherhood and peace. 

Yes, | a junior citizen of the 
United States of America, “I Speak 
For Democracy,” with sincerity and 
humility, for 1 know God is my 
creator, and that “the earth is the 
Lord’s and the fullness therof,” and 
wehn | speak for democracy, “I 


Speak His Divine Will.” 


Contemporary Trends 

(Continued from Back Page) 
serves as an Assistant Secretary in one of the 
executive departments of our national Govern- 


ment. There is a Negro Consultant to the Sec- 
retary of State. Representatives have been sent 
to Congress from New York, Illinois, and Mich- 
igan. A Negro serves as Assistant General 
Counsel of the House of Representatives’ Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. In the Dis- 
trict of Columbia a prominent Negro Attorney 
will serve on the Public Utilities Commission. 
The employment status of Negroes also is 
improving. Observers in this field assert that 
upgrading based on merit is increasng and 
that differentials in wages based on racial fac- 
tors are tending to disappear. Between 1949 


and 1951, five States—Washington, Oregon, 
New Mexico, Rhode Island, and Colorado— 
adopted Fair Employment Practice Laws which 
brought the total of such States to nine at that 
time. During the same period at least fifteen 
cities passed ordinances which barred discrim- 
ination in public and private employment. 

One of the more significant advances in the 
health field has been the acceptance of Negro 
students in nearly half of the Southern medical 
schools which had formerly barred them. An- 
other, is the increased number of internships 
available to minority persons in institutions 
formerly closed to them. In 1952, the House 
of Delegates of the Amercan Medical Associa- 
tion resolved and sent to all of its constituent 


(Continued on Page 21) 
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Negro History Week In Texas 
(Continued from Page 2) 
Professors Harold Alexander, W. C. McCleary, Clarence Pier- 
son, and M. B. Pierson presented illuminating discourses on 
Negro Poets. 
In off campus programs Dr. J. Reuben Sheeler spoke in 
pomees at Galveston, Phillis Wheatley High School and E. O. 
mith Junior High School in Houston, and in Sugarland, Kendle- 
ton, Rosenburg, Hungerford and Glenflore. Mr. Willis Brown 
participated in a program at Bebee Chapel C. M.E. Church. Mr. 
E. G. Jackson spoke to groups at Angleton, West Columbia, Free- 
port and Sweeney, Texas. The Burrus Elementary school pre- 
sented an interesting program under direction of Mr. Leon 
Richardson in which many phases of Negro life were treated. 
Booker T. Washington High School and Blackshear Elementary 


COLLEGE 
STUDENTS 


Two cash prizes will be award- 
ed students submitting the best 
articles to “The College Cor- 
ner” during the year, Dr. 
William M. Brewer, editor of 
the Journal of Negro History, 
will be chairman of the commit- 
tee of judges. 


school rendered special programs. 


The Houston Informer concluded a Negro History contest 
that was won byMr. Matthew Collins, a history major and grad- Students should send typed, 


uate from Texas Southern University. 


There were numerous programs presented of which the 
have knowledge 
of the affairs. Other areas of Texas carried on programs of 
some type. Our relation of those in the Houston area are but 


writer was not directly informed. Yet we 


double-spaced papers to: 
Verne M, Oniver 
CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE 
Witserrorce, Onto 


for a stimulating purpose that others may extend the interest 
and study. For in the future there wil! be but one side to the PROMOTE 


story if the Negro does not tell his own story. 


Many people have responded beautifully to appeals for RACIAL EQUALITY 
financial support to the continuation of the work of the associ- THROUGH 
ation. If the Negro does not support the promulgation of the 
history of the Negro, who else can he expect to do it? EDUCATION 


Contemporary Trends 
(Continued from Page 20) 

associations for consideration, the following: 
“All men and women professionally qualified 
shall be eligible for membership in the Ameri- 
can Medical Association and its component and 
constituent associations and societies without 
regard to race, color, or creed.” 

Recent discoveries in medicine and an im- 
proved climate in the health fields have had 
beneficient effects on the genera! health of the 
American people and particularly on the health 
of minority groups. This has been reflected in 
reduced morbidity rates, infant and maternal 
mortality rates, and in increased longevity 
among other indices of improved health. 

The several branches of the Armed Ser- 
vices, which for a very long period maintained 
rigid segregation and largely relegated Negroes 
to subordinate positions, have undergone tre- 
mendous progress in recent years. In 1948, 
Executive Order No. 9981 provided that “there 
shall be equality of treatment and opportunity 
for all persons in the Armed Services without 
regard to race, color, religion, or national ori- 
gin.” In 1949, the Air Force announced a 
policy of complete integration, and in recent 
months a Negro attained the rank of Brigadier 
General. Currently, a policy announced by the 
Department of Defense is to the effect that 
all schools for dependents of servicemen on de- 
fense installations, must be integrated by Sep- 
tember 1955 or be closed. In all branches of the 
Armed Services, integration of personne] is now 


an established fact. 

Turning to other considerations, in June 
1950, the Supreme Court held that it is uncon- 
stitutional to segregate passengers in dining cars 
of trains on account of race. In February 1951, 
the General Assembly of Maryland repealed 
the statute under which racial segregation was 
mandatory on railroads and steamboats. In 
July, 1950, at Madison, Wisconsin, the State 
legislature prohibited places of public accom- 
modation from advertising that any of their fa- 
cilities would be denied or withheld on account 
= race, creed, national origin, ancestry, or 
color, 


In the past few years, our Nation’s capital 
has undergone nearly a complete transforma- 
tion from its former status as a segregated city. 

The Federal Government permits no dis- 
crimination in its personnel policies. 

Together with these trends, students of in- 
tergroup relations have noted considerably 
improved practices in the attitudes of police 
officers over the nation, 

Similarly, practices in the press, the motion 
picture industry, in radio and televsion, are 
such that in the main, objective treatment of 
the matters pertaining to Negroes and other 
minority groups is maintained. 

The combined effects of these trends are 
such that there appears to be a momentum in 
the continuing efforts toward the elimination 
of discrimination and segregation from our na- 
tional life. There is now a great body of exper- 
ience to show that integration can and does 
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work for community and national betterment, 
so that arguments to the contrary might be 
dismissed. Within the improved climate of 
social interaction, many of the preconcieved 
notions which supported prejudices for so long 
a period have been exploded. As a result, 
many sterotyped ideas are no longer acceptble 
as rationalizations upon which to continue dis- 
criminatory practces, Channels of communi- 
cation, friendships and understanding among 
groups have increased to such an extent that 
in nearly every field of human endeavor there 
is intergroup support for efforts directed to- 
ward full equality for all people. There are 
at least a score of major national organizations 
among whose programs the improvement of 
intergroup relations is a major emphasis. By no 
means of least importance we have learned 
many of the effective techniques by which com- 
munity and intergroup relations may be im- 
proved and within every community the people 
of good will have become awakened to their 
increased responsibility for working for im- 


proved human relations. 

At this point the question might be asked 
what are the implications of these trends for 
the future of America and the Negro? In ans- 
wer we might state that the future is bright— 
bright because America is rapidly realizing the 
American dream of equality, justce, and free- 


dom for all men. For minority groups, especi- 
ally, such as the Negro, Asiatic, Mexican, im- 
migrant, and Jew, it means a future filled with 
greater promise and expanded opportunity; 
one in which the arbitrary distinctions which 
disunited our nation and deprived so many of 
their rights to a full life for so long a period 
will have been eliminated. Such a nation is 
bound to grow, prosper, endure, and remain 
strong. 

At the risk of being too idyllic, however, 
let us consider for a moment the other side of 
the picture. To reach this state of full equality, 
to which believers in the American creed as- 
pire, as stated before, tremendous work will 
have to be accompanied within our group and 
the nation, to eliminate the continuing disabili- 
ties and handicapping conditions under which 
too many of our people, among others, yet live. 
Continuous efforts will have to be made in 
every way to eliminate discrimination, if not 
prejudice, from our national life. This means 
that all avenues to increased human under- 
standing will have to be fully utilized. Beyond 
this, it means Negroes as a group, must become 
moré politically efective—both in making our 
voting power more meaningful numerically, 
as well as in giving support to those candidates 
for elective office in whom we can place our 
confidence. It means the continuance of liti- 
gation where necessary, to insure that the 
rights guaranteed to citizens of America will 
be upheld. It means working in all other ways 
to close the relative gaps in education, econom- 
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ic security, and vitality, which continue to exist 
among the several segments of our society. 

Among the contemporary problems with 
which Negroes in America remain faced are 
those of (1) improving and extending the 
length of life, (2) achieving one hundred per- 
cent literacy, (3) increasing incomes, and (4) 
improving the genera] standards of living. 

In 1950, the average life expectancy at 
birth for Negroes in the United States was 61.0 
years, compared with 69.2 years for the white 
group. In 1949, the death rate was 8.4 deaths 
per 1,000 whites and 12.6 deaths per 1,000 
non-whites. Although these rates in each 
instance are less than half their respective 
rates in 1900, it remains clear that Negroes are 
not living as long as, and are dying more 
rapidly, than white persons in the nation. 

As brought out by Marcus S. Goldstein, “It 
is common knowledge that income level has a 
direct bearing on housing, education, nutrition, 
medical care, and probably other factors related 
to health and longevity. That the annual in- 
come of the nonwhite segment of the American 
population is much lower than that of the white 
group, is probably also generally known. Thus 
in 1950, the median total money income of non- 
white males 14 years of age or over was only 
some 54 percent of the median total of white 
males of a corresponding age group, and the 
differential was even greater in the case of 
employed women.’ It might be pointed out fur- 
ther, as shown by Goldstein, that the much low- 
er income level of the American Negro, to the 
extent that it is a measure of standards of liv- 
ing, explains in part at least, the differences in 
health status and longevity between whites and 
nonwhites in the United States. 

The importance of good housing for the 
maintenance of health and good moral stand- 
ards has been recognized for a considerable 
period of time. Although other variables such 
as income should be included in an analysis of 
standards of living, the level of housing is a 
somewhat reliable index. It has been shown 
that a positive relationship exists between over- 
crowding and the prevalence and frequence of 
many diseases. The preliminary U. 8S. Census 
data for 1950 on housing indicated excessive 
crowding (more than 1.5 persons per room) 
among 20 percent of the nonwhites as com- 
pared with 6 percent in the total population. 
In occupancy of substandard or delapidated 
houses and lack of sanitary facilities, the non- 
white population remains at a disadvantage. 
To the extent that poor housing is conducive to 
illness and disability, it has contributed to the 
generally higher rates of morbidity among the 
nonwhte group. 

All of us are aware of the importance of 
education to the improvement of the status of 
a population. For historical reasons mainly, 
illiteracy has been widespread among the non- 
white population of the United States. Al- 
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though substantial progress has been made in 
the past half century, at which time the illiter- 
acy rate among Negroes was 45 percent, slight- 
ly over 10 percent of Negroes were illiterate in 
1952. 

With respect to school attendance, 61.1 per- 
cent of the white group was attending school 
in 1950, as over against 59.3 percent of non- 
white children. Another index to trends is the 
percentage of drop-outs and progress rates of 
children in school. According to Ginsberg and 
Bray “for the nation as a whole, seven out of 
every ten children who were enrolled in the 
first grade in 1943-44 had reached the fifth 
grade four years later. Of the Negro students 
in 17 States and the District of Coiumbia, only 
4 out of every 10 had reached the 5th grade 
in that period. 

Turning to employment, about 9 percent 
of all male workers are Negroes, but they con- 
stitute only approximately 4 percent of all 
craftsmen and foremen today in a nation whose 
lifeblood is largely industry and technology. 
According to the National Manpower Council’s 
current report “in some cases the exclusion of 
Negroes is a stated policy. Where the ban is 
not overt, there are nevertheless many ways in 
which Negroes are denied access to skilled 
work and training.’ In this respect, it is en- 
couraging to note that during the past few 
years many companies and national unions 
have adopted an official policy of non-discrim- 
ination. 

One other development is significant. The 
Negro group is becoming more widely dis- 
persed throughout the nation. In 1940, the 
total Negro population numbered slightly less 
than 13 million, of which about 3 million were 
in the North and 10 million were in the SOUTH. 
In 1950, the total Negro Population was 15.5 
million, with slightly more than 5 million in the 
NORTH and 10 million in the South. In both 
1940 and 1950, nine out of every ten Negroes 
lived in a city. While the Negro population in 
the United States as a whole increased 15 per- 
cent during the decade of the forties, Negroes 
in the North increased 46 percent; in the West 
79 percent; and in the South 2 percent. 


To conclude this sketch of some of the con- 
temporary trends in the history of the Negro 
in America, we might say in summary the fol- 
lowing: There are more signs today than ever 
before to indicate that the long struggle for 
full equality of the Negro in American life will 
become a reality. Begun during the World 
War II period, these trends have been acceler- 
ated at an increasing rate with each successive 
year in the present decade. The relative dif- 
ferentials in the status of Negroes and white 
persons are narrowing. In many areas, such 
as in the reduction in the death rates, and the 
conquering of illiteracy, the progress made by 
the Negroes has exceeded that of the white 
group. In leaving the Southern part of the 
nation, where the group has been concentrated 
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historically, as a whole, Negroes are achieving 
a more favorable distribution over the nation 
in terms of widening their economic opportuni- 
ties. 

The single greatest problem with which the 
group is faced, however, remains in the econ- 
omic sphere. This observation is reflected in 
the group’s annual income which is slightly more 
than half that of the white group; in the larger 
proportion living on a substandard plan of liv- 
ing; in poorer morbidity rates; in higher death 
rates; and in the greater proportions concen- 
trated in the less remunerative occupations 
than the white population. Until these differ- 
entials are removed, despite the advances made 
in all other areas of our national life, American 
Negroes will remain unable to compete on 
equal terms with the other citizens of our 
nation. 

I think that the implications of these cur- 
rent trends in our history are clear. As parents 
and citizens, these trends mean that we keep 
constantly before us the relative differentials 
which, though declining, continue to exist in 
our society, and that as a part of this aware- 
ness, work in every way and wherever we can 
for their elimination. In our churches, clubs, 
civic and other organizations, we must broaden 
our efforts to extend opportunities for the un- 
derprivileged, to improve our health and stam- 
ina, our intellect and our occupational profici- 
ency. Our Youth must be encouraged to not 
waste their lives, but to expend their maximum 
efforts to prepare for all fields of occupational 
endeavor and adult responsibility. In order to 
compete as equals, we must be as prepared and 
as experienced as those with whom we must 
compete. 

With the rapid technological changes, ex- 
panded automation, rapid transportation and 
communication characteristic of our age scien- 
tists, technicians, social workers, educators, po- 
litical scientists, agriculturists, in fact, all oc- 
cupational fields, will need all the qualified 
men and women our nation can produce. To 
considerable degree the promise of life of full 
equality in a society of free men, rests in our 
OWN hearts. 


' Ginsberg, Eli and Bray, Douglas W., The Uneducated, Columbia Uni 
sity Press, New York, New York, 1954 14, 

* Goldstein, Marcus S., Longevity and Health Status of Whites and Nen- 
whites in the United States. Vol. 46, No. 2, p. 92, reprinted from Journal 
of the National Medical Association, March 1954 

‘A Policy for Skilled Manpower, National Manpower Council, Columbia 
Press, New York, 1954 
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CONTEMPORARY TRENDS IN NEGRO HISTORY 


Speech by Dr. Joseph Henry Douglass delivered at the Negro History Week Celebration spon- 
sored by the Helping Hand Club of the 19th Street Baptist Church, Washington, D. C. 


Dr. Douglass is currently Special Representative of the Secretary and Assistant to Assistant 
Secretary, Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Washington, D. C. 


As we survey the contemporary trends in 
the history of America, we may conclude that 
the long period of the unequal and discrimina- 
tory treatment of Negroes in American life is 
ending. There are today significant indications 
and trends in nearly every phase of our society 
which when they reach ascendency, will bring 
to a close the darkest chapter in our nation’s 
history. This is not to say, however, that at this 
present point in our history, our quest for equal- 
ity has been fully won. To the contrary, there 
remains a significant amount of work yet to be 
accomplished if our Nation is to become rid of 
discrimination against persons on account of 
race or color. Increasingly, however, we may 
conclude that those elements in our society who 
would continue to deny persons the opportunity 
to participate in and contribute to life on less 
than equal terms are beginning to constitute 
the minority in American life. That the Su- 
preme Court of the nation in its historic decision 
of May 17, 1954, regarding public educaton, 
was able to render an unanimous decision, ‘is 
perhaps sufficient testimony in support of this 
thesis. 

Examples, other than the recent action by 
the Supreme Court .in declaring segregated 
schools unconstitutional, are to be seen in the 
experiences in health, housing, politics, places 
of public accommodation and in the Armed Ser- 
vices among other areas. Led by religious 
groups, national bodies increasingly are taking 
stands against discrimination in their member- 
ships and are encouraging their constituent 
groups at the community level] to follow suit. 
Part of the official statement and resolution 
adopted by the General Board of the National 
Council of Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., in 
Chicago on June 11, 1952, follows: 

“The National Council of the Churchés of 
Christ in the U.S.A. in its organizational 
structure and operation, renounce the pattern 
of segregation based on race, color, or na- 
tional origin as unnecessary and undesirable 
and a violation of the Gospel of love and hu- 
man brotherhood. While recognizing that 
historical and social factors make it more 
difficult for some churches than for others to 


realize the Christian ideal of non-segrega- 
tion, the Council urges all of its constituent 
members, to work steadily and progressively 
toward a non-segregated church as the goal 
which is set forth in the faith and practice 
of the early Christian community and inher- 
ent in the New Testament idea of the Church 
of Christ. As proof of our sincerity in this 
renunciation, the National Council of 
Churches will work for a non-hegregated 
church and a non-segregated community.” 

The Catholic Church similarly has made 
significant progress in this field. In Washing- 
ton, D. C. for example, selected Catholic schools 
practiced integration at least two years in ad- 
vance of the U. S. Supreme Court’s opinion of 
May 1954. Numerous examples could be cited 
among other faiths. 

In the field of Housing, there is a marked 
desegregation trend which has been accelera- 
ted as a result of the Supreme Court’s decision 
of May 3, 1948, which prohibited the judicial 
enforcement of racially restrictive covenants. 
Approxmately 200 local housing authorities 
officially have enunciated non-discriminatory 
policies, many of them in States which have no 
applicable non-discrimination statutes. Eleven 
States have laws which restrain racial discrimin- 
ation or segregation in housing, most of which 
specifically prohibit racial discrimination 
in public housing, slum clearance and in urban 
redevelopment projects. As can be observed 
in several cities and here in the District of 
Columbia, urban rsidential occupancy patterns 
are changing from rigid racial stratification 
to freer racial dispersion. 

In politics, phenomenal strides have been 
made in the number of our people who partici- 
pate in national elections and who get elected 
or appointed to political office. Although the 
examples are still too few, currently the Presi- 
dent of the Manhattan Rorough in the city of 
New York, is a Negro, and in Malden, Massa- 
chusetts, the Common Council elected a Negro 
president in 1949. At the present time, Ne- 
groes are serving for the first time in the Senate 
of the Maryland State legislature. A Negro 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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